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PRIZE ESSAY. 


On the routine of successful Trucking for 
the Baltimore and Northern markets, 
with ons on the cultivating, 
handling and shipment of leading crops 
of Vegetables and small Fruits, duplica- 
tion of crops, and recommendations of 
varieties, ures used, etc. 

By R. 8. Cone, Anne Arundel Courty, Maryland. 
Awarded the prize of $25.00 for best essay on this 
topic, offered by THe AMERICAN FARMER. 
Committee: Thomas B. Todd, and T, 

Alvah Merritt, Esqs., of Balti- 
more County, and Albert 
Dodge, Esq., of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

To make “ trucking” a successful branch 
of farmimg, several things are desirable, in 
fact, necessary. First, easy access and quick 
means of transportation to good markets; 
second, suitable soil; third, cheap and con- 
venient means of obtaining an abundance 
of manure, labor, etc. Added to all these 
should be a thorough knowledge of all that 
belongs to the business. 

So numerous and varied are the different 
crops, the soil and cultivation required for 


each, that such a knowledge can be obtained 
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steambeat landing or railroad is highly ne- 
cessary, as many of the crops pertaining to 
market farming are of such.a perishable na- 
ture as to require gathering over every day 
during their season. Water transportation 
is no doubt the best, on account of its cool- 
ness, freedom from jolt or jar and capacity 
for carrying cheaply large quantities of pro- 
duce. A small sailing vessel will thus do 
the work of a large number of expensive 
teams. For distant northern markets, quick 
transportation can usually be availed of by 
such as are convenient to steamboat land- 
ings or railroad stations. 

Where the trucker is situated within gooa 
hauling distance of market he has advantages 
which others have not. He has, however, 
to keep up expensive teams for transporting 
manure and produce, but can take quick ad- 
vantage of any change in the market at 
shorter notice than can his rivals by railroad 
or steamboat. Besides this, should a glut 
occur in the market, as is often the case, he 
can retail or hawk his produce through the 
city, while the surplus at the wharves or 
railroads is obliged to remain over. The 
greatest drawback in shipping produce by 
rail to distant or northern markets is the 
present high rate of freight. Little or no 
encouragement is offered to the private 
grower and shipper. by this means of trans- 
portation, but a better state of affairs is to be 
hoped for in the not distant future. 

The best soil for trucking is a good sandy 
loam, or clay subsoil, of which sand or loam 
forms a part; the first for earliness and the 
latter for. large crops, although success is 
often had upon quite a variety of soils. The 
land should be naturally or artificially well 
drained, warm and slightly rolling. Cold, 
wet or sticky soil is unfavorable for truck- 








ing. Another great essential for farm gar- 
dening is an abundance of good manure. 
Stable manure is: held in first esteem, then 
that which comes from the sheep, hog and 
cattle yards. Manure being such an impor- 
tant and expensive item in trucking, it is a 
good plan where practicable to keep as 
much stock as can be fed to advantage upon 
the offal of the farm. Commercial fertilizers 
are valuable, but chiefly as an auxiliary in 
helping out the manure heap, as experience 
has demonstrated to me that where stable 
manure can be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity it gives far more satisfactory results. 
Upon good soil good crops may often be ob- 
tained by a fertilizer alone. As astimulant, it 
often takes the place of manure, but the 
trucker’s sheet anchor should be the manure 
heap. Used in the hill or drill, it is valuable 
for forcing the growth and earliness of most 
vegetables, but should be used chiefly in con- 
nection with manure. 

Peruvian guano and bone should form the 
basis of the commercial fertilizers used. 
They are much used pon such second crops 
as follow peas, beans, early cabbage, pota- 
toes, etc. Those crops are generally well 
manured and the second crop gets the bene- 
fit of this as well as of the fertilizers applied. 
By its use alone, good crops of late co 
clover sod turned under the latter part of 
June. One great hindrance to southern 
track growers is the lack of intelligent and 
experienced labor. Dependent mostly upon 


colored labor, which is constantly drifting’ 


about from one locality to the other, but lit- 
tle opportunity is afforded for the training 
of competent and skillful laborers. German 
or Irish labor would probably be better. 
Last but not least, the trucker should not be 
above his profession, (which extends along 
upon the surface of the ground), but should 
be qualified by experience to lend a helping 
hand himself upon occasion, and be compe- 
tent to direct and instruct those in his em- 
ployment. He must be quick to take advan- 
tage of every change of market or weather, 
must Know the time for planting and matur- 
ing of the different crops, the nature of diff- 
erent kinds of manures, seed, etc., and the 
rotation, handling and shipment of crops. 

In regard to these we wil] begin with such 
as are forwarded during the winter months 
in hotbeds and cold frames. It is needless 
here to go into details about the construction 
and management of such, as we take it for 
granted that most persons are familiar with 
their use. Suffice it to say that the object of 
such forwarding is to gain time over the 
same crops started in open ground; often a 
gain-of from four to six weeks. Glass is 
largely used for lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, 
egg-plants and sweet potatoes. Cabbage 
plants for early crop may also be grown in 
open ground by sowing the middle of Sep- 
tember and transplanting to the field in No- 
vember. The land for such should be rich 
and well manured; the plants should be set 
deeply upon the shady side of a ridge formed 
by throwing two furrows together with the 
plow; .twelve inches apart is the proper 









distance to plant; they can be thinned in 
spring by chopping out if too close; it is 
well to set them close, as they are sometimes 
liable to winter-kill; a covering of evergreen 
boughs in the early winter is a benefit but 
not a necessity. Cabbage plants forwarded 
under glass in winter should be hardened 
off in time to set in open ground the last of 
March, and will head but a few days later 
than those planted in the fall. In cultiva- 
ting, the soil should be stirred every ten 
days at least, until the heads begin to leaf, 
when all cultivation should cease. The 
same rule in working applies to fall or win- 
ter cabbage; the soil cannot be stirred too 
frequently and the plow should be set shal- 
low as the crop matures. 

EaG-PLANTS AND TOMATOES are sown in 
hotbeds the middle of February and trans- 
planted into cold frames the latter part of 
March or first of April. They should be work- 
ed by the fingers while in the beds, and occa- 
sionally pinched back to induce stockiness, 
and gradually hardened off while in the co!d 
frames. They may be set out in the open 
ground in May, or as soon as danger from 
frosts is past. A large shovelful of stable 
manure dropped in hills five feet apart for 











egg-plants and four and a-half feet for toma- 
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a-half feet apart, at the rate of one bushei of 
seed to the acre. Their cultivation consists 
first, in a cross harrowing as soon as they 
begin to appear; this levels the ground for 
‘after-working and destroys the numerous 
young weeds which appear at that season. 
After-cultivation consists in two or three 
workings with cultivator and shovel plow, 
laying by as soon as they begin to blossom 
freely. The canning of peas has become an 
extensive and important business. The peas 
grown near Baltimore have the reputation 
of being the finest fiavored that can be ob- 
tained. They should be picked over every 
four or ftve days or they will turn grey and 
are then unfit for canning. Peas are an ex- 
cellent crop for improving light soils, if left 
upon the ground during summer, but should 
have the weeds which spring up pulled or 
cut before going to seed, as thereby much 
damage is done the land. Or the ground 
may be cleared off in time for late corn, to- 
matoes or cabbage. These in turn, (if the 
ground be strong) may have kale sown 
among them at the last working. A good 
practice for light soils is to turn the vines 
under as soon es through picking and sow 





-with cow peas; these by fall will cover the 
ground with their foliage good 






















with cabbage. Egg-plants are liable to be 
attacktd by the potato bug, in which case 
Paris green is an effectual remedy. The 
fruit should be allowed to obtain a good size 
before cutting, but should not get tooripe. A 
hooked knife and buckskin gloves are neces- 
sary in gathering rapidly. Carefully packed 
away in boxes or barrels they may be ship- 
ped long distances. Black Pekin and Long 
purple are favorite sorts. 

Tomatoes for shipment to distant points 
require to be gathered before fully ripe and 
packed carefully in slat boxes. For near 
market or canning they should be allowed 
to remain upon the vines until fully ripe. 
Acme for early and Queen for late are 
good varieties. Late tomatoes require the 
same cultivation as early ; the seed may be 
sown in drills one inch deep about the first 
of May, and transplanted to the field the lat- 
ter part of June. This crop may be grown 
upon good land by the use of guano or bone- 
dust alone. 

Peas are the first field crop in spring and 
may be planted: as soon as the ground ad- 
mits of being worked. Dexter for early, 
White marrowfat and Blackeye marrow for 
late are the sorts mostly grown. Succession 
crops may be sown until late in April, but 
as a rule early sown peas do best. The 
small early pea delights in rich loamy soil; 
they should be sown in drills, three and a- 
half feet apart. Ten cart loads of manure to 
the bushel is the usual allowance; this may 
be applied on top the’ peas in the drill and 
covered with the plow. The marrowfat, 
which is larger and several weeks later, does 
not require so rich a soil nor so large a 
quantity of manure. Good crops may some. 
times be grown with the use of- fertilizers 





alone. They are sown in rows four and 


from freezing. They may be marketed by 
middle of July and the ground sown in tur- 
nips, which usually do well after this crop. 
Early Rose and Early Ohio are best for early 
crops. 

STRAWBERRIES may be set out during the 
fall and early spring months. ~The usual 
method of planting is fifteen inches apart 
upon shallow lists or in furrows three or four 
feet apart. Frequent and thorough work- 
ing with the cultivator and hoe until Sep- 
tember is necessary for this crop the first 
year; subsequent cultivations may be con- 
fined to working among the plants and keep- 
ing clear of weeds. A light covering of pine 
needles or manure in the fall, just before 
freezing, is highly beneficial, serving as a 
mulch through winter and keeping the fruit 
clean at pickingtime. Thirty-two and sixty 
quart crates are used in marketing. Basket 
boxes are preferable, being cheap, light, and 
well ventilated. The vines should be picked 
over every day when the berries are to be 
shipped long distances. Care in picking and 
handling is to be strictly enforced. The 
larger varieties should be caught by the stem 
in picking ; this prevents bruising and adds 
greatly to their shipping qualities. Straw- 
berries should never be packed in the crates 


when wet or when coming hot from the- 


field, but should be allowed to cool in a 
shady place before sending away. Berries 
shipped and kept cool will carry a tong dis- 
tance. This rule willapply to most ali other 
small fruits. Wilson’s Albany, Chas. Down- 
‘ing, Crescent, Kentucky, Miner’s Prolific 
and Sharpless, are all reliable and well tried 
sorts. They can be grown successfully upon 
a yariety of soils. : 
RasPBERRIEs also succeed well upon 
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most any good sth; wiktl are becomming undér 


proper cultivation @ profitable market crop. 
The red sorts, such as Brandywine, Turner | be 
and Cuthbert, do best upon a moist deep 
loam. The Blackcaps, of which Mammoth 
Cluster, Doolittle and Gregg are the stan- 

dards, succeed well upon any good or light 
soil, Their cultivation consists in planting 
two and a-half feet apart in rows seven feet 
wide and frequent and clean culture the first 
year, after which their cultivation may be 
confined to several shallow plowings and 
hoeings each summer to keep down super- 
abundant weeds and suckers. Summer prun- 
ing is best; this consists in pinching off the 
annual young growth as soon as it attains 
the height of three feet; this induces stocki- 
ness and causes them to grow in bush form. 
The same cultivation and treatment of the 
foregoing will apply to the blackberry. Wil- 
son’s Early and Dorchester are best for early 
and Lawton for late crops. 


CANTELOUPES AND WATERMELONS fill ap 
important place in the trucker’s list of fruits 
and vegetabies. The former do best upon 
sod land or any good warm loamy soil. For 
early crop, a light. sandy loam is best. A 
large shovelful of well rotted stable manure 
to the hill is the usual allowance. These 
should be at least five feet apart; they are 
best made with the hoe, but for large plan- 
tations, where labor is scarce, they may be 
made with the plow, and the planting be 
done with the hoe. They should in no case 
be covered more than one and a-half inches 
deep. If the ground is dry at the time of 
planting, the earth directly over the seed 
should be packed solid with the back of the 
hoe. The striped bug is their greatest 
enemy. Plaster or lime, to which a small 
quantity of coal oil or carbolic acid is added, 
will keep these in check if applied in time. 
Cut-worms are also very destructive to the 
young plants. Hand-picking and frequent 
replantings are the best remedics Plowing 
the lund late in the fall also destroys many 
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past 

thinned to two plants in the bill. 
cultivation consists in two decp plowings 
while the plants are young and two shallow 
workings after they begin torun. The last 
-working should be very shallow and given 
about the time the vines begin to meet across 


the rows. The hoe ought to follow after 
each plowing. For shipment to distant mar- 
kets, they should be cut just before ripening. 
An experienced person can usually guess 
within a very short time of this. For near 
market they should be allowed to ripen upon 
the vines before gathering, which should be 
done every day through the season. Many 
excellent varieties are grown, peculiar 
to each locality, but the most popular are 
known as the Lewis and the Nutmeg. For 
watermelons, pretty sar the same soil, con- 
ditions and cultivation required for cante- 
loupes will answer. The hills should be 
twice the distance apart, however, and the 
quantity of manure doubled. This crop be- 
ing a heavy one to handle, is best grown by 
those living near navigable water courses. 
The striped Gypsy and Rattlesnake melons 
are the sorts mostly grown for the Baltimore 
market. We are prohibited by lack of space 
here to go into details in regard to the kind 
of soil and cultivation required for the other 
numerons crops grown upon the truck farm, 
such as beans, green corn, asparagus, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, sweet potatoes, kale, etc., 
but presume this cultivation is understood 
by the owner of every kitchen garden. By 
a.careful system of rotation of crops, the 
land may be greatly improved, but it is 
highly important that the land should be 
turfed once in every five years. Manure 
alone, as ordinarily applied, is insufficient to 
keep up fertility. It is a well known fact 
in market gardening, that but few crops can 
do well upon the same land two years in 


puccession. 





My plan of rotation has been as follows: 
fuer aoe ae which, if the land 

enough or well manuted, may be 
followed the same year by late crops of cora, 
tomatoes, or cabbage, among which kale may 
be sown at the last working. If the latter is 


or strawberries the following spring, thus 
admitting of being turfed. Should the land 
be light and it be desirable -to allow the 
peas to occupy the land through the sum- 
mer, it may be planted the following spring 
in canteloupes, tomatoes or corn. In regard 
to the cultivation of crops upon a truck farm, 
it is the best plan to keep the cultivator go- 
ing among them constantly from the time 
they will admit of being worked until laid 
by. The scarcity and high price of labor 
renders it necessary to cultivate by horse 
power wherever possible ; and the improve- 
ment constantly going on in the construction 
of farming implements renders the use of 
the hoe less a necessity each year, and it is to 
be hoped that some time in the near future 
its aid will thereby be made almost unneces- 
sary. 


Letter from Garrett County, Ma. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

A very general impression seems to pre- 
vail that Garrett county is simply a land of 
snow and storms in winter and two or three 
months cold weather as a sort of apology for 
summer. We, “who are natives and to the 
manor born,” look at the matter from a 
somewhat different standpoint, and feel that 
were our resources more fairly appreciated— 
more particularly our agricultural as well as 
horticultural resources—Garrett would come 
to rank higher than it does. Our winters 
are severe, generally. We have abundance 
of snow; but how much better snow than 
mud. In winter, with good sledding, we 
are hauling manure, limestone, logs, stones, 
timber for building, hauling coal ior our 
firea, and many other things which can be 

better” 


‘nyech, 

be brief—W hot fs the ‘state of ag- 
riculture here? Fully up, we think, to a 
very fair standard. Our farmers are to a 
great extent Germans and Pennsylvania 
Germans or their descendants. We can 
about all go back and find the German stock. 
We have Amish Tunkers with their thrifty 
habits, good farms, large barns and fine 
stock. A bank barn isa necessity to every 
farm of any pretension ; asort of badge of a 
respectable farmer. 

Now about stock raising in Garrett. We 
have Shorthorns, Jerseys, Holsteins; we 
have Lincolnshires, Southdowns and Cots- 
wolds; we have pedigree Berkshires, Ches- 
ters and Poland Chinas;-we have Perche- 
rons and Hambletonians of imported stock, 
and high class poultry of the best strains. 
We raise wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat and 
corn—large yields to the acre. Potatoes are 
a staple and profitable crop. 

Our farmers are taking more farm journals, 
and it is the evidence of all our postmasters 
that our people are reading more every 
year, the young generation being more 
inclined in that direction.. We hope the 
time will soon come when THE AMERICAN 
FarMER will be a recognized necessity in 
every household. It is valuable from begin- 
ning to end. c 

I shall endeavor to give you some particu- 
lars soon as regards the horticultural pos- 
sibilities of our county. I can assure you 
that they are of no mean order. 

E. H. Guorrerty, M. D. 

Tue New Sheep Dip, Little's Chemical 
Fluid, advertised by Mr. T. W. Lawford, is 
useful for so many purposes that it should 
be kept on every farm. 











Tue New Remington Clipper Plow, and 





the guarantee of its makers, deserves atten 
tion from all our readers. 


omitted the land may be occupied by oats 





Agricultural Matters Abroad. 
From our Correspondent in France. 


Tum ANNvaL Fat Cattiz Sxow of this 
city was on the whole satisfactory, though I 
have seen superior exhibitions. There has 
been no sensible increase in the entries, save 
for sheep, and the number of choice animals 


in any class was very limited. This exhibi- 


tion is organized by the Government, and 
indicates something like a sad lack of prac- 
tical judgment. It is the aim of all good 
furming to fatten stock within the shortest 
possible time—in.a word, to encourage pre- 
cocity. The judges have simply ignored this 
end, in the case of the oxen at all events, to 
which I shall presently allude. Marked 
progress was evident in the case of butter 
and cheese; the French have felt that the 
Danes were cutting them out in the butter 
markets of the world, hence the new effort. 
The display of cheese was very remarkable, 
it is a branch of industry becoming every 
day more developed. The show of machines 
testify that native implement makers have so 
been taught by the foreigner that Jack is now 
as good as his master. French makers are 
actually bringing out novelties. A great 
many orders were taken both for implements 
and fertilizers, which would indicate good 
times with cultivators. 

Jupeine Fat CatTTLe.—The judges have 
been unanimously condemned for awarding 
the prize uf honor to an ox whose race it 
would be difficult to establish. Hitherto, 
blue ribbons were awarded for symmetry 
and precocity; on the present occasion de- 
formity and long efforts to arrive at the fat- 
tening point have been honored. Theanimal 
selected for the supreme reward did not pos- 
sess a single point of excellence. Its fat seems 
to have been laid on in lumps, and suggested 
the appearance of an ox on the point of burst- 
ing after large rations of green food and water. 
The. beast weighed 4%. cwts. 73 tbe., and was 
aged 54 months; while there were fifty 

of ayost correet-form, 


representing. 
nearly the same weight, but 22 months 


younger. Thus,-ome young ox, aged %2 
months, and weighing 17 cwis. 66 Ibs., and 
beautifully formed, produces almost the same 
quantity of flesh as the /awreat in 54 months 
In 960 days the former animal put up flesh 
at the rate of 30 ounces a day, while the 
second required 1661 days to put up 19 
ounces daily. Ordinarily, oxen under three 


years of age, and having four-fifths of Dur- | 


ham blood, fat at the rate of 28 ounces daily. 
It costs one-fourth more to produce one 
pound of meat in France than in England. 

Suear Makers AND BsetT GROWERS.— 
The sugar makers’ congress will be held at 
the end of May, when among other matters 
will be discussed the comparative value of 
beet pulp, by the two processes for extract- 
ing the juice and refining the latter. In the 
meantime the sugar beet growers have met 
and exchanged views as to the best means 
for cultivating the root, etc. In point of 
practical utility the congress was very re- 
markable. 

What are the most favorable conditions for 
the culture of sugar beet? Deep tillage, in 
order to have roots uniform and not forky ; 
abundant manurings, but manures easily ab- 
sorbed and not rich in nitrogen, for excess 
of nitrogen produces roots poor in sugar and 
difficult to be worked up; sow as early as 
possible, when frosts are no longer to be 
feared, and the soil has been dried after the 
winter; select good seed; no supplemental 
manures during the growth of the plant, as 
such develop the bulb at the expense of the 
sugar ; above all, no stripping off leaves dur- 
ing summer and autumn. Eleven roots to 
the square yard are considered fair spacing, 
and it is better to have the rows rather dis- 
tant and the plants rather close. Good seed 
is essentia), and to obtain such the bulbs for 
bearing ought to be selected under normal 
conditions of growth, and. analyzed to test 





their richness and purity of juice, for it ig 
possible by special conditions of culture to 
produce a bulb exceptionally rich in sacchar. 
ine matter, without the root being able to 
transmit that quality hereditarily ; further, 
such culture might produce an unbranching 
root, yet the next generation would display 
all the forkiness. 

Beet extracts a great deal of potash from 
the soil, so the necessity of restoring that 
salt is urged upon the attention of growers, 
A deficiency of potash in the soil induces a 
premature failing of leaves, holes in the neck 
of the root, and a resumption of growth in 
September, which revival takes place at the 
expense of the sugar cells. Phosphates are 
excellent, and more so if wheat be intended 
to follow the beet. Some recommend ap- 
plications of magnesia. Respecting the 
period of sowing: in cold regions early sow- 
ing is to be recommended, while in warmer 
districts the plant is held to resist the heat 
in proportion to its youthfulness. It was 
ever a knotty point what ought to determine 
the monetary value of beet, for till lately it 
was the only agricultural product where 
quality was ignored. To test the industrial 
value of the root was not less an essential 
factor in price than determining the weight. 
Two methods were proposed, estimating the 
density of the juice, which is now generally 
employed, and analyzing its richness —a 
process abandoned as being laborious and 
unreliable, although the densimetric standard 
has also its drawbacks. 

The question of pulp did not raise serious 
discussion, as practical stock fatteners cor- 
roborated the scientists: when the pulp is 
too aqueous correct the defect by dry rations 
in increased proportions. The sugar interest 
of France has two grievances, the inland 
duties and foreign importations. It is pro- 
posed to double the tax on the bounty sugars 
of Russia, Austria and Germany, and reduce 
the tax on the consumptive home product 


still further. As to levying the other inland 


ho post On the beet rect, as in Germany, in. 

stend of at present on the drut sugar in the 

factory, it was agreed tc leave that subject 

as it is. F. C. 
Paris, February 25, 1882. 
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Making Farm Operations Successful. 


Garrison Forest Grange at its March meet- 
ing, after the usual routine of business was 
disposed, discussed the question, “How can 
we make farm operations most successful ?” 
most of the members taking part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Thomas Craddock opened the debate and 
said by attending fuithfully to all details, 
keeping out of debt, boarding his men, and 
selling prime articles, was his plan for mak- 
ing farming pay. 

C. Lyon Rogers contended that farming 
should be conducted exactly as a merchant 
would conduct his business; keeping most 
of the farm in grass, feeding his clover and 
rough feed in connection with mill-feed and 
corn chop, and selling only wheat, timothy 
hay, milk and butter. 

Arthur Chenoweth said more attention 
should be given to the small things of the 
farm, as he found those paid the best; men- 
tioned the case of an old and very success- 
ful farmer who only plowed up what he 
could work thoroughly and fertilize with the 
manure made on the place, and this, in con- 
nection with sod, kept his farm in good 
order. He always had something to sell and 
very little to buy for the farm; said that 
farmers were in too great haste to make 
money right off; they used fertilizers which 
acted for the present, but wore out the soil 
in the end. His reliance was clover, lime 
and manure. 

Joshua Parsons advocated thorough tillage 
and manuring, and growing a variety of 
crops, especially garden crops so as to have 
something to sell the year round. 
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giving steady employment the year through, 
growing garden and farm crops, making all 
the manure possible on the farm; using lime 
and clover; collecting and paying promptly. 

Charles T. Cockey agreed with the above 
remarks, but said that farming was profitable 
besides its money value, as he that made a 
pleasant home, surrounded it with attrac- 
tions, flowers, fruits and other enjoyments, 
did as much if not more than he that looked 
out for the dollar alone. 
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Cotton Cultivation. 


A planter of Georgia, gives the following 
plan of cultivating cotton by the level sys- 
tem, as superior to the old plan: 

When we keep our lands level, which can 
only be done by giving proper distance in 
widths of rows, we have a uniform soil, the 
sun and atmosphere penetrating and affect- 
ing all alike—a uniform moisture, which is 
just as attractive to a feeder in one place as 
another, each root having its own way, 
coursing at its will. A good width of rows 
brings out a larger number of feeding roots, 
because the attraction is just as great in the 
centre of the rows as at any other locality, 
with the same opportunities at to a supply 
of moisture, and under such circumstances 
cotton will stand a drouth of twenty days, 
with less injury than by the old plan, one of 
ten days, and I am saying little enough for 
the wide rows and level cultivation when I 
affirm that such is my experience. Cotton 
cultivated, if possible, on a perfect level does 
not require more than half the rain that is 
necessary to make an ordinary crop ditched 
and ridged up with rows hardly wide enough 
to walk between. 

Our wide system of rows and level cultiva- 
tion fills our soils with roots, which, when 
decayed, forms a loam—“ tbat is, a natural 
soil mixed with decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter,” and increases the productiveness. of our 
lands annually ; also we have a larger and 
more portly stalk and foliage, which natur- 
ally yields larger and better developed fruit 
—leaves our lands in much better condition 
not only as to its qualities, but less liable to 
be washed off and better fitted for any crop 
that is to follow. Owing to the level culti- 
vation, securing the advantages named, we 
get a larger proportion of vegetable matter, 
which adds to the productiveness of our 
svils, both internally and externally, and the 
larger the external growth the larger the 
yield, and the larger the yield the greater the 
benefit to the soil. 
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Live Stock. 
Two Points in Horse Management. 





If there be an animal that commands our 
kind care it is that noble quadruped, the 
horse. But kindness that kills is worse than 
neglect. 

I want to refer to two inhuman and cruel 
customs that would be more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

1. The so-called disease Lampas, the bug- 
bear of the groom, never exists. The ar- 
rangement of the palate is just as it should 
be, as it enables the animal to gather the 
grass more readily. The horse’s molar teeth 
may require attention, but not the incisors 
or their surroundings, whose functions are 
prehension, and not mastication. If then 
the horse is off his feed, in most cases the use 
of a slight alterative medicine, with soft and 
easily digested food will effect a cure. Don’t 
inflict ‘that barbarous, terrible punishment of 
burning out the gums, and thus disable the 
poor brute from afterward performing those 
natural functions which sustain life. 

2. Another mistaken kindness is horse 
shoeing. It is not only injurious, but is a 


F. Sanderson favored the “factory sys- 
tem” of farming, having good, reliable men, | 
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THE PROPERTY OF MR. FREDERICK VON KAPFF, BALTIMORE CO., MD. 


Princess Gentian has the reputation of being the handsomest and best marked cow ever 
sired by old Rex 1330, a reputation particularly valuable, as he is so noted for the great 
beauty of his get, both male and female. Notwithstanding its foreshortened appearance 
some idea of her beauty and fine practical points may be conveyed by the en- 
graving. Princess is very long and deep in the body, large deep paunch with large full 
ribs, altogether, what would be called a loose, rangy cow. Her udder is well shaped and 
large, milk veins excellent, and escutcheon of the finest Flanders type. Of course, much is 


‘Jost in the inability to give the coloring of her soft, rich skin and brilliant orange colored | 
‘horns. Of her breeding, it is only necessary to mention that she is sired by Rex 1380, the | 


most famous Jersey bull living; a bull that combines of Albert blood 25 per cent., of Rob 
Roy 25 per cent., whilst his three crosses of Splendid aggregate 15§ per cent. Her dam is 
Dido of Middlefield, prominent in the well-known herd of Mr. J. E. Phillips, and a cele- 
brated cow. She is a half sister of Rex and is out of Belle of Middlefield. Dido has a rec- 
ord of 18 tbs. of butter in 7 days. As will be seen, Princess is surrounded on all sides by 
butter makers, and it is thought that she will do no discredit to the reputation of her 


family. 








be discontinued. Muth time and ingenuity 
have been expended in the effort to make a 
shoe free from- objections ; but all produce, 
more or less, physical injury, and do not pre- 
vent the horse from slipping. When a shoe 
does prevent slipping it is from high, sharp 
heels. But such shoes strain his foot, cut his 
ankles, cork his hoofs, make him stiff and 
sore, and cause him to wound his mate. 
All the best authorities declare that nine- 
tenths of the diseases of horses proceed from 
their feet as a consequence of shoeing. 

A physician in Virginia, Dr. Perkins, of 
Hanover county, says that for a number of 
years he has not shod his horses, believing 
it to be the shoe and not the road thar in- 
jured the foot. He rode and drove in his 
daily practice a horse for eight years without 
shoes, and during the whole period the hoofs 
were sound and good, and less liable to slip on 
the ice than a shod horse. A slight rasping to 
keep the feet in shape was ali the care bestowed 
upon them. 

This gentleman gives the example of a 
bold riding fox hunter who would leap 
fences and ditches and gallop on ice to show 
the superiorities of a bare-foot animal to one 
shod, which feats his companions riding 
shod horses dared not imitate. 

Will not all that read this brief article prac- 
tice upon these two points, and talk about 
them to their neighbors? 


Washington, D. C. 


Starting a Herd of Breeding Cattle. 


G. F. NeepHam. 





In selecting a bull, get a thick robust 
animal, with plenty of style; and if of the 
beef breeds, see that he has flesh in the most 
valuable parts—namely, along the back. In 
selecting a cow, see that she has already pro- 
duced oné or more calyes; that she is with 
calf, or has one at her side; that she is large, 
well formed, of good constitution, and above 
all, a good milker. Good milkersare usually 





great tax—a two-fold reason why it should 


good breeders. As the thoroughbreds in the 





herd increase in number, either sell or cas- 
trate the bulls, and retain the females. If 
the bulls cannot be sold for as much as $100 
each, castrate them. It may look likea great 
shame to do so in some instances; but it will 
be better for the herd and its owner to do so 
rather than let his best calves leave the farm 
at an inferior price, making it almost impos- 
sible to get more than that for any he may 
have to sell in thefuture. Besides, I contend 
that the farmer or breeder will, in the end, 
make more money to castrate his calves and 
sell them at good prices when fed for market, 
than to keep them with extra care and feed, 
and then sell them at only a nominal price for 
bulls, and he cannot sell bulls for even a fair 
price unless they arein good fix. Ifthey are 
turned to steers, they can be put together ina 
pasture or feed lot, and, when fed and sent to 
market, are as good an advertisement as any 
breeder would want, and find a ready sale at 
a fair price at any age. 

I have known of some good herds being 
established by their owners beginning with 
small stock—such as improved sheep or pigs 
—and gradually making friends and custom- 
ers, besides acquiring information of all kinds 
that would be of service in the larger and 
more extensive business. This plan is a good 
one where the capital is quite limited. Much 
about exhibiting at fairs, showing the stock 
at home to best advantage for selling, placing 
the surplus stock on the market, and many 
other details, can be thus learned in a small 
way, that will be of future service in the lar- 
ger and more extensive business of cattle 
breeding. There is one thing, above all oth- 
ers, that a breeder must possess, whether he 
is raising cattle, horses, sheep or pigs, and 
that is integrity. 

Let it be known, that an animal is repre- 
sented in every way as it actually exists.— 
The animal should prove better than repre- 
sented, rather than worse; and in no event, 
if it has physical defects, or a faulty pedigree; 
should that fact be withheld. - This will be 
of great importance to a young breeder in es- 








tablishing himself especially with his cus- 
tomers who might depend on his counsel and 
advice. Integrity is everything. In fact, 
the business is a myth and a sham without 
it.—Cor. Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 


* 


Freepine Youne Buiis.—Opinions dif- 
fer somewhat in regard to what is best 
to feed. Our best feeders are in the habit 
of using bran, as the cheapest and best 
means for rendering the meal fed more 
digestible, and there is no better divisor for 
corn meal than wheat bran; but the feeder 
must use discretion as to the proper quan- 
tity to be used. One-quarter of the bulk of 
feed in bran to three-quarters of cornmeal 
may be taken asa good, general rule, to be 
varied according to circumstances. Some 
feed in the proportion of one bushel of bran 
or shorts to one bushel of meal. Practically 
bran and shorts mixed are worth for feeding 
about the same as good, bright, meadow hay. 
Given with hay, they are worth about three- 
quarters that of whole grain. Fora young, 
growing animal no exact quantity can be set 
down for daily consumption for any length 
of time. 





Feed Box. 


Though old, this one cannot be too highly 
recommended. The peculiarity is that sev- 
eral animals can quietly eat from it at the 
same time; therefore, to have all quiet in the 











for the accommoda- 
tion of all stock at the same time, thus 
placing the weaker on an equal footing with 
the stronger in the respect to the allowance 
of food to each. Place the rack under shel- 
ter for winter weather, but make similar 
arrangements to feed them in open air at 
other times. The heaviness of the racks 
prevents their being carried to and fro. 


Sale of the Walters Percherons. 





This sale drew a large attendance, and we 
were pleased to meet many subscribers of 
‘Toe AmERIcCAN Farmer from this and 
other States. Amongst those present were 
some well-known breeders of draft horses. 
The stallions, as will be seen from the list 
given below, all, with one exception, went 
outside of Maryland—which is much to be 
regretted. The sale was very satisfactorily 
conducted and closes out the Messrs. Wal- 
ters’ operations in this line. The public owes 
them thanks for their enterprise and public 
spirit in introducing and thoroughly proy- 
ing the value of this race of horses, their 
efforts in this direction having largely con- 
tributed to the present popularity of the 
Percherons in America. The following is a 
list of tbe horses with prices paid, names ot 
purchasers, etc. : 

Imported Stallions — Fandango, dappled 
gray, with white spots 6 years, 16} hands, 
$1,700; O. F. Bresee, Rapidan, Va. Victor, 
dappled gray, 7 years, 17 hands, $1,775; 8. 
W. Ficklin, Charlottegville, Va. Monarch, 
dark dappled steel gray, 17 hands, 6 years, 
$1,475; Jesse M. Stetson, Neponset, Iil. Tor- 
reador, light dappled gray, 6 years, 16} 
hands, $1,250; Jesse M. Stetson, Neponset, 
Ill. Sultan, dappled gray, 6 years 16% hands, 
$1,300; J. S. Delano, Denver, Col. Rapid, 
light dappled gray, 163 hands, 6 years, $1,- 
700; Thomas J. Murphy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Zulu, black, 6 years, 16% hands, $1,250; 
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Frank Brown, Carroll county, Md. Duke, 
light dappled gray, 6 years, 16} hands, $1,- 
500; J. KR. Smith, Purcellville, Va. 

Imported Mares.—Beckie, steel gray, 7 
years, 16} hands, $490; Jesse M. Stetson, Ill. 
Maggie, light dappled gray, 5 years, 16} 
hands, $1,000; O. F. Bresee, Rapidan, Va. 
Zoe, dappled gray, 6 years, 16} hands, $625; 
Jesse M. Stetson, lil. Prude, light dappled 
gray, 8 years, 16} hands, $670; Thos. J. 
Murphy, Buffalo, N. Y. Leda, veined dap- 
pled gray, 6 years, 164 hands, $650; Jesse 
M. Stetson, Neponset, lll, Topsy, dappled 
gray, 7 years, 17 hands, $675 ; do, Juno, dap- 
pled gray, 7 years, 164 hands, $750; do. Lot- 
tie, light gray, 8 years, 16} hands, $320; 8. 
W. Ficklin, Albemarle, Va. Fannie, gray 
black, 5 years, 164 hands, $1,500; O. F. Bre- 
see, Rapidan, Va. Mollie, dappled gray, 6 
years 16} hands, $900; J. 8. Delano, Den- 
ver, Col. Lucy, light dappled gray, 8 years, 
164 hands, $670; Michael T. Horner & Co., 
Baltimore. Nellie, dark gray, 7 years, 16} 
hands, $800; J. S. Delano, Denver, Col 
Judy, very dark dappled gray, 5 years, 16} 
hands, $600; J. L. Pittman, Shenandoah 
county, Va. 

Home-Bred Colts.—Bessie, dark dappled 
gray, 3 years, $750; Thos. J. Murphy, Buf- 
fulo, NY. Flora; dark dappled gray, 2 
years, $385 ; Jesse M. Stetson, Neponset, Ill. 
Rex, gray stallion colt, dropped in April, 
1881, $260; Richard RK. Haines, New York 
city. Sue, gray mare colt, dropped in March, 
1881, $380; Michael T. Horner & Co., Balti- 
more; aggregate, $23,325. 





Live Stock Notes. 


Good blood in live stock will not be abk 
to answer for neglect, bidding this defiance. 
any more than a rich heritage of this sort iu 
the human will justify its possessor in an 
abandonment to its indecencies. Nothing 
worth having is preserved or won without 
effort, and when we have life there is pro- 
gress or its reverse. [llustrations. in point’ 
as to these things are common. Men throw 
themselves away as they do their fine cattk 
and horses and farms. Men have accom 
plished wonders in the way in which they 
‘have shown capacity to transform and im- 
prove their dumb friends; but every step 
forward from the known to the new repre- 
sents the closest attention, just as all the 
movements.the other way are included 
among the transactions belonging to the 
down hili grade. 

The education of the horse should be com- 
menced in early colthood. The treatment 
should be firm but gentle, very much as the 
training of children. As it is almost impos- 
po:sibie to make a horse unlearn anything it 
learns, very great pains should here be taken 
to guard against error. For this reason the 
care, in this respect, of young horse stock 
should not be entrusted to boys. The colt 
that, in a contest for the mastery with a boy, 
guins the day, is never likcly to forget this 
success, and is liable at any time in the fu- 
ture to try and repeat. A horse that has 
been handled in the right manner from its 
youth up, is specially valuable. More atten- 
tion should be given by buyers to the his- 
tory of horees in this regard. 


I wish to extend the right hand of fel- 
lowship to every breeder of improved cat- 
tle, be they Polled Angus or Aberdeens, 
Herefords or Jerseys. Let each stand on his 
merits without decrying the merits of others. 
Every time you cell a Polled Angus or a 
‘Hereford to take the place of a scrub, you 
‘have raised the ideas of some man’s stan- 
dard of excellence and have brought him that 
much nearer to the Shorthorn. ‘Thus says 
‘E. W. Smith, a good Shorthorn breeder of 
Bates, Lll., in the Breeders’ Gazette, and it 
breathes the right kind of spirit. 

- We often hear it said—says E. W. Allen 
in the Breeders’ Gazetie—the general farmer 








cannot afford to. keep cattle of a high grade. 
If he cannot afford to raise good cattle, 
he certainly, oasinot afford to raise our 
ones, 


The greatest profit comes from the animal 


that will mature quickest, and take on the 
greatest amount of best flesh for food con- 
sumed. This being so, no farmer can afford 
to keep a big-horned, narrow-chested, flat- 
ribbed, hollow-backed, narrow-hipped droop- 
tailed animal. Such an animal is only 
good for soup and dried beef, and poor soup 
at that. 





The Dalry. 


Heifers from the Best Milkers. 


We think all the best dairymen are agreed 
in regard to the profit of raising their own 
cows to supply additions to their herds. 
Very few have ever selected a valuable herd 
wholly by purchase. It has been said that if 
total depravity can ever be alleged against a 
farmer, it wil) be found in his representations 
on the sale of cows. We have often enumer- 
ated important points in favor of home-raised 
cows, and one of the most important is the 
opportunity of selecting the heifer calves 
from the best milkers, both for quantity and 
quality. If the dairyman gives no heed to 
this point, he will perpetuate his worthless 
cows with his good ones, and thus never im- 
prove his dairy herd. A large majority of 
dairymen have cows in their herds that do 
not pay their keeping: and, as they do not 
apply a test to the individual cows, they con- 
tinue not only to keep them, but to breed 
from them. This is the almost suicidal pwl- 
icy. Although we strongly recommend dairy- 
men to raise their ows cows, we are fur from 
advising them to perpetuate their poor cows 
It would be even better policy to give them 
away to a favorite brother-in-law. The heifer 
calves from only the best cows should be 
raised, and the weeding out should go on 
still further. When these heifers come to 
milk, those that do not come up tothe proper 
standard should be discharged. A careful 
test should always be made of each cow in 
the herd, and of each heifer during her first 
period of milking. If the heifer has the ap- 
pearance of a well-formed milker and of hay- 
ing had a good dam, it may not be judicious 
to pass upon her during first milking season, 
if her quality is below the standard, for the 
next season may develop her satisfactorily — 
National Live-Stock Journal. 








Churns and Churning. 

.The misery of a butter- maker is the end- 
less variety of churns, beginning with the old- 
fashioned, up-and-down one, which recalls 
my boyhood when I waited for my fresh cup 
of butter-milk, and often waited three hours; 
for in those.days, the whole milk was churned. 
Now I can get my buttermilk in eight min- 
utes, or less, by the old kitchen clock, which 
never varies from year’s end to year’s end.— 
But it is not from an up-and-down churn, 
which although it makes good butter, is a 
man and woman killer; it is now from a 
“rectangular” churn, and it is right angled 
without any doubt, for the butter not only 
comes quickly, but in such an excellent shape, 
being beaten about by these proper angles, 
as to greatly facilitate the washing and pre- 
paring of the butter. 

To particularize, let me recall the churning 
of the 7th day of January, 1880; because this 
was an eventful one, and settled in my mind 
some questions which were previously doubt- 
ful tome. My cross-bred three year old Jer- 
sey and Ayrshire cow, Maida, had been fresh 
two weeks, and this was the churning of six 
days’ milk. The cream—12 quarts exactly 
was turned into the rectangular churn afore- 
said, and the churn and the cream were both 
at a temperature of 65 degrees. After churn- 
ing for eight minutes precisely, making 70 
revolutions of the churn per minute, I was 





surprised to hear the “stap-dash” of the but- 
termilk, and was more surprised on opening 
the churn to see so magnificent a sample of 
butter. The mass of golden butter was in 
smal! grains from the size of sage grains up 
to that of buckshot, lying in an irregular 
mass piled up in the churn with a small 
quantity of buttermilk at the bottom. The 
butter weighed 10} pounds. The result, 104 
pounds of butter from 12 quarts of thick 
cream, churned in 8 minutes. at a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees, settled some points about 
which questions are frequently asked. 
A. W. Stewart. 


Poultry Yard. 





A Poultry Community. 


The strong plea of necessity, not made by 
a so-called tyrant, at whose call thousand: 
rush to slaughter, but the blessed necessity to 
provide for our own peaceful homes arouses 
the activities of head and hand to devise and 
carry out schemes of labor and profit. 


When, also, the love of beauty and the in- 
herent fondness for animal life can be cul- 
tivated without derogation to the laws of 
order, and without subjecting the sensitive 
pocket nerve to unnecessary and, to many, 
unbearable demands, by combining utility, 
thrift and economy, why neglect that which 
has been the source for supplying many 
country households with the ready requisit« 
for settling the small bills that occur in th 
time known to farmers us “between hay an 
grass?” 


The awakened interest that appears to lx 
taken in all that pertains to rural pursuits. 
and the questions often asked you, Messrs. 
Editors, as to the means of acquiring suste 
nance from the idle farms and seemingly 
impoverished acres of this and other States, 
calls strongly for the resentation of any 
suggestions which may result, perhaps, in 
good to individuals or the masses. 


The extra care now given to blooded stock 
of all kinds, whtther quadruped or biped, is 
based as much on the paying power of the 
amount at risk as on personal preferences 
involved ; and it should be clearly announced 
and understood that as good results will fol- 
low the enterprise of intelligently caring for 
feathered stock as comes from any other 
business. 

The statistics of amount of eggs and 
dressed fowls consumed have been given or 
approximated from time to time in agricul- 
tural journals, but are not now at hand, yet 
the total is enormous, and raises the subject 
at once to a par with any other industry. 

The numerous articles from better pens 
than mine as to the care to be bestowed on 
the rearing of the young broods, and the 
well-being and protection of the grown 
fowls, should have given your readers all the 
essential points needed in that respect; 
though new beginners still call for line upon 
line and precept upon precept. 

Let us consider the natural wanis and in- 
stincts of our workers, and provide accord- 
ingly; do not put them off into a corner not 
good enough for cultivation, as so often 
advised, but set apart the best lying and 
sheltered plot of ground most convenient for 
proper supervision ; divide this into one acre 
lots for each fifty fowls, bearing in mind in 
arranging the fencing that a square takes 
less material to enclose the same superficial 
area than any other shape, except circular; 
in the centre of each lot place a suitable 
house, either permanent or portable, (many 
excellent plans having been given in your 
journal), to accommodate the number given 
above, say ten feet square; now sub-divide 
by portable fences each lot into four equal 
parts, leaving one of them in sod, one sow 
in oats, one having been or to be sown in 
wheat, and one in potatoes, corn, or the 
esthetic sunflower. 











In this city of Gallinacea the poultry family 
constitute the citizens, each ward presided 
over by a conservator of the peace, more for | 
appearance sake than use, if merely eggs are 
wanted, but essential where we wish to rear 
the young for sale, etc. 

Through the winter each sub-division may 
be used in turn for thesake of variety, or the 
whole range permitted, as little harm will be. 
done the grain or grass. After sowing the 
oats the fowls can run on the grass and corn 
land—excluded from the latter until a safe 
height is reached ; they can range in oats or 
wheat until near harvest, by. which time the 
corn will afford the desired shade from the 
glowing heat of the sun. 

The various operations of plowing and 
cultivating furnishing them with the fresh 
ground and insect food eagerly sought and 
appropriated, their services in ridding the 
wheat and oats from many a pest that only 
their keen sight could detect would show in 
a bountiful harvest. 

In each yard should be planted some good 
trees for shade and profit, either cherry or 
plum, or any desired fruit tree; a grape vine, 
also, on the south side of the house; all of 
them promoting the comfort of the residents 
and the table, etc., of the owner. 

The manure from the houses mixed with 
plaster could be at once spread on the ground 
to be cultivated next in order, keeping it in 
thrifty condition for the present, and render- 
ing it fertile for the future demands. 

As the division fences may be portable, a 
great deal of the labor of working and har- 
vesting can be done by machinery on a large 
scale, and will pay as well at least as ordinary 
farming, and maintain the flocks of poultry 
at a minimum of cost—no more care being 
required than in ordinary yards, and cer- 
tainly the annoyance of scratching up the 
other crops will be avoided, as each lot will 
have their own gardens to work in, and the 
benefit will be mutual. 

After cutting the grain it will be best to 
turn in the fowls for only a portion of time, 
| stifficient to prevent them ‘stuffing to reple- 
tion, as that might lead to disaster. 

It is to be hoped that these suggestions 
may be reduced to practice by some of your 
readers, it being the writer’s intention to do 
60 €8 SOON as arrangements can be made to 
that effect ; the plan having been given much 
study, and years of observation of the char- 
acteristics of fowls giving the knowledge of 
their likes and dislikes, teaching that their 
comfort must be consulted if their golden 
eggs would be gathered. T.W. Hooper. 

Baltimore Co., Md. 


INDIGESTION IN Fowis.—This disease may 
arise from bad food, oyer-feeding, un- 
digested food stopping in the crop, damp, 
unhealthy, and badly ventilated quarters, 
but most generally from feeding too much 
stimulating food. The crop is sometimes 
swollen, hard and cakey, or puffy and 
watery, the liver much enlarged, and the 
intestines seriously affected. The daily 
allowance should be cut down, and the fow! 
fed on light and easily digested soft food, 
one teaspoonful of sweet oil every morning, 
and gradually working the crop with the 
hand until the contents become soft. In the 
afternoon give a little milk and some cut 
green grass. In bad cases give about five 
grains of rhubarb, or alternate with one 
grain of calomel for a dose. Give liquids 
sparingly and only such as contain the tinct- 
ure of iron and red pepper. 








Hens Leavsna Tuer Nests. — The 
moment at which an egg is fatally chill- 
ed is not certain. If the hen is off her 
nest for twenty minutes in cold February 
weather the egg will be chilled, but not to 
death. Endeavor to get the hen on in ten 
minutes on a frosty day, or cover the eggs 
with a layer of cotton-wool, flannel, or even 
hay. Some hens will not be hurried, and to 
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pe of chilling will destroy vitality in 
eggs during the first stages of incubation 
than a longer period when the chicks are 
nearer perfection. The first thing to do, if 
the eggs are chilled, is not at once to force 
the hen on to her nest, but to immerse the 
egg in warm water at 105° or even 107°. 
Meantime get the hen back on some false 
eggs; and when the chilled ones are thor- 
oughly warmed through. replace them under 
the mother. Valuable eggs should not be 
despaired of even if the hen has been off 
for some hours, but should be treated as 
above, and next day, if examined with the 
aid of an egg tester, their vitality, if it is not 
destroyed, will be clearly seen. 
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Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden—April. 


As planting is now finished up for the 
present spring with the larger portion of our 
readers, it may not be amiss to invite atten- 
tion to the importance of shortening in and 
thinning out of the branches of newly set 
trees. In the hurry to get through with the 
planting while soil and weather were in 
right condition, in some cases this operation 
is delayed, with the view of giving the trees 
this very necessary attention afterwards— 
which is all right and proper, provided the 
rapidly accumulating spring work is not 
suffered to delay the operation too long All 
newly planted deciduous trees are benefitted 
more or less by thinning out the weaker and 
heading in the stronger and more vigoroue 
branches at time of planting, or soon there- 
after. One-year-old trees, such as peach, 
apricot, plum, etc., are better by having not 
only every side limb smoothly and closely 
cut away, but the main stem or trunk of such 
trees should be headed down one-third at 
least ; such treatment will cause the trees to 
push out a number of strong shoots all along 
the stem, which should be attended to before 
they get two large, and all rubbed off, except’ 
as many as are most suitably located to form 
the head of the tree with. Treated in this 
way a good, strong growth is usually ob- 
tained tLe first season after planting, which 
is very important, as it relates to health, etc. 
The washing of the bark of young trees with 
soap-lees or whitewash is beneficial in many 
ways. Ina peach orchard of one thousand 
trees, where the trees have annually had their 
trunks well whitewashed, there is not a tree 
that shows any injury from the effects of the 
extreme cold of the winter of ’80 and ’81; 
while every orchard that we know in the 
neighborhood not thus treated contains many 
trees with blackened and injured bark—split 
in many cases and separated from the wood, 
leaving one side entirely dead; there is no 
other cause for the safety or escape of our 
trees from this injury, except the protection 
afforded by the coating of the linie, which, as 
we apply it, adheres from year to year. 

Have any of our readers ever tried gas or 
coal tar, smeared on the collars of peach 
trees, to prevent the depredations of the 
grub? If 80, we would be obliged by infor- 
mation as to results. A few years back we 
made a trial of it on the theory that the dis- 
agreeable odor of such tar would drive off 
the moth, and no eggs would be deposited in 
the bark. On some trees the collar was 
painted entirely around, on others only half 
way around, on others three or four narrow 
stripes of paint running perpendicularly at 
intervals on collars. ‘Those trees painted 
entirely around a died the same year, the 
others are still living, but an examination at 
the end of the season it was applied revealed 
the fact that eggs had been deposited by the 
moth on the bark where the tar had not been 
smeared. We have had no further experi- 
ments with coal tar. 

The Kieffer hybrid pear is being sold large- 
ly at very high rates, on diight-progf reputa- 











tion. If its behavior with others is no better 
in this relation than with us, that reputation 
will ‘die a bornin’. We purchased a few one- 
year trees from a prominent New Jersey 
nurseryman a year ago—healthy, fine look- 
ing trees, too—they were headed down at 
planting, and the wood thus cut off used for 
grafts, and set in trees of the Lawrence 
variety, growing in the nursery; result, a 
fine growth of two to four feet of a couple of 
dozen grafts, and all completely and thor- 
oughly blighted but three—the blight begin- 
ning at or a little above the union of graft 
and stock, extending upwards from one to 
two feet, rendering the bark black and dead, 
The Le Conte treated the same way has as 
yet shown no signs of blight. We have 
never had one-year pear grafts to blight.be- 
fore this trial of the Kieffer. As “one swal- 
low does not make spring,” so it may be 
argued by the friends of this pear, that blight- 
ing of one-year grafts is an isolated case; but 
whether or not this is exceptional it greatly 
weakens our faith in its immunity from that 
pear tree plague. 

Efforts on the improvement in fruits in 
every relation are of course commendable, 
and the energetic, hard-working gentlemen, 
who by dint of persistent trial succeed in 
placing before the public a really valuable 
new variety of any kind of fruit or vegetable 
deserve not only remuneration for the time 
and labor thus expended, but the thanks 
of the public as well; yet at the same time 
it is in no degree less proper that the claims 
thus made regarding the merits of new kinds 
of fruits, etc., be honestly proved and es- 
tablished before it is sold in such reputation. 
The experienced orchidist or fruit grower is 
not so likely to be taken in by such traps as 
the beginner, and the above remarks are in- 
tended to excite the caution of such, and save 
them disappointment and vexation. 





Remedy for the Yellows. 


At the meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society Dr. E. L. Sturtevant 


spoke briefly on the diseases of vegetable |. 


substances, and said that a free use of muriate 
of potash had been found an efficient remedy 
for the yellows in the peach ; others had tried 
it with success. Potash.was the needed sub- 
stance, and the muriate was used because it 
wasacheap commercial compound. It must 
be applied in excess of the demands as plant 
food, the precise amount not yct determined, 
probably not over three or four pounds to 
the tree. Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, said that 
fresh wood ashes had been used successfully 
for the yellows. E. A. Bronson, of Geneva, 
mention d instances where fresh lime heavily 
applied had prevented yellows and restored 
diseased trees. Two or three bushels were 
applied for each tree, and the lime was spread 
broadcast over the whole ground. Every tree: 
thus treated wus strong and healthy. Pres- 
ident Barry thought that feebleness of growth 
was sometimes mistaken fur yellows, and 
that more credit might have been given to 
remedies than they deserved. Dr. Hexamer 
mentioned cases of success in treatment of 
yellows where the soil was drawn away and 
hot soap applied, the soap containing the 
potash required. Dr. Sturtevant explained 
the nature of the action of the potash. In 
the yellows the vessels become overgorged 
with starch, and the circulation retarded or 
stopped ; the potash dissolved it and set it 
free. This remedy had been worked out by 
scientific reasoning, and was not the result 
of random experiment. Trees which have 
been pronounced by distinguished authority 
as affected with the yellows had been cured 
by this remedy, but continued experiment is 
needed. J. S. Woodward said that the in- 
jury by the peach grub had been sometimes 
mistaken for yellows, and he pointed out the 
distinction. He was willing to take all the 
grubs if others would take the yellows from 
his trees. He had tried ashes, lime, bone- 


dust, and other remedies, but they did not 
stop or cure yellows—possibly because a suf- 
cient quantity had not been used. 





CHANGING THE Beaninec YEAR.—Mr. 
Lyman Hyde, Williamsburg, Mass., raised 
400 barrels of Roxbury Russets and 300 
barrels of other winter apples during the 
past off year, a success due to extra care of 
the orchard and the peculiar process of snip- 
ping the blow-blossoms on the trees when 
apples are going to be plenty. When he be- 
gan this work some years ago his neighbors 
verily thought that the man had gone crazy 
on apples, and laughed at the idea. To do 
the work properly requires much time and 
patience, as it will not amount to much to 
pull off the blossoms in bunches, for one is 
liable to take leaves and all, so that the next 
year the trees will bear the same as usual, 
but each blow blossom must be picked off 
singly and nipped just at the point where 
the stem should be. It takes a man several 
days to clean a tree of its blossoms in this 
way, and when other people have tons of 
apples rotting under the trees, and good 
winter fruit will not bring enough for cart- 
ing, Mr. Hyde has but a small crop, but the 
off year he goes to market with loaded wag- 
ons and returns with full pockets. 





THINNING AND Packinc FRvrit.— Mar- 
shall P. Wilder says: The importance of 
properly thinning out fruit trees when bear- 
ing redundant crops is more and more ap- 
parent. To produce fruit that commands a 
good price in market has become an absolute 
necessity. This is seen especially in that in- 
tended for exportation, apples of good size, 
fair, and properly packed, commanding in 
the English market fully double the price of 
those which had not received such care. 





Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 
April, 1882. 
By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nursery- 


PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


The influences by which spring operations 
in horticulture are controled, are numerous ; 
being regulated in a great degree by the con- 
dition of the weather, which, during the past 
winter has been exceedingly mild, but disa- 
greeably wet, thereby hindering improve- 
ments, and the preparation of Jand fur plant- 
ing; and as the season for such work is now 
upon us, we would suggest that active efforts 
be made in preparing now for performing 
work of this kind contemplated. 

First of all, if deciduous trees and shrubs 
are to be moved, the ground should be deep- 
ly plowed or trenched, but when this kind of 
preparation is not practicable, the holes for 
the trees should be dug large enough to re- 
ceive all the roots when spread out, so that 
afterwards ten to tweive inches of loose 
earth can be filled in between the end of the 
roots and edge of the hole, into which root- 
lets may freely penetrate. There are two 
ways of planting practcied by jobbing 
gardeners and other lazy people, which we 
deprecate; in both cases they dig holes not 
bigger than an ordinary punch bowl, into 
which after the roots are doubled up, the 
tree is stuck, not planted. The other way in 
which this work is performed, is to cut the 
roots back, just enough so as to fit into the 
small holes they have dug, and when the 
earth is filled in, no one can know the con- 
dition of the tree below ground, save the 
man who butchered them; but murder will 
out, and the owner of the trees will find out 
about the end of the first summer, that he is 
the possessor of dead or very sick trees. 

In planting we recommend large holes and 
shallow planting, cutting back all mutilated 
roots, and spreading the others well out, then 
filling in and firming the earth well all 
around them, after this cover the surface 





about two feet wide all around the tree with 


atwo or three inch mulch of fresh stable 
manure, tan or short-grass ; this affords shade 
and assists in the retention of a constant 
humidity, while it also favors the develop- 


-ment of new roots Unless the ground is 


very dry, we seldom give water when plant- 
ing; but with trees that can be easily hand- 
led, we find it decidedly better to dip the 
roots in a puddle composed of clay and short 
manure; with this precaution we have often 
transplanted trees eight to ten feet high when 
in full leaf, without having over ten per cent. 
of failure. 
In pruning the top, we usually cut about 
as much off as the roots have suffered muti- 
lation in taking up the tree. Cloudy weather 
is favorable to ail kinds of planting We 
would advise that all shade trees be removed 
before the sap is too much up; but there are 
a few exceptions to this rule as in the case 
of Magnolias and Tulip trees; these. are re- 
moved with most success about the time 
when the leaves just begin to make their ap-. 
pearance. We never succeeded in trans- 
planting them in the fall; many deaths 
will usually follow such a practice. 

Fancies or tastes in the decorations of 
lawn and flower gardens fluctuate very 
much. In olden times a nicely kept grass 
sod, studded with trees and groups of shrub- 
bery, was all that was aimed at, while per- 
haps near the dwelling there might be found 
formal groups of hardy Roses, Dahlias and 
scarlet Geraniums, with a band all round of 
Mignonette or Sweet Alyssum. Sometimes 
beds were filled with summer annual plants, 
as Rocket Larkspur, China Aster, Conyol- 
vulus Minor, Purple Candtufts, with Zinnias 
as a back ground. Of late years all or most 
of these things have been thrown in the 
shade, or have had to take a back seat, while 
at the same time the planting of permanent 
things, as ornamented trees and shrubs, has 
in a great measure been negiocted, while in 
their places has been ushered on to the 
flower parterre numerous exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and gay colored foliage and flowering 
‘plants, which ‘are mostly all of a succulent 
and free growing character; consequently 
are not difficult to multiply, requiring heat 
and moisture, and a very small amount of 
skill to bring them forward; therefore 
hundreds of thousands are brought into our 
markets annually; the leading sorts con- 
sisting of various kinds of Coleus, Centau- 
reas, Achyranthes, Geraniums, Vincas, Pe- 
tunias, Alternantheras, Echeverias, while 
Glaucium corniculatum holds a strong place 
as an edging plant fora large bed; it appears 
to endure any amount of frost, there being 
plants of it on our grounds two years old. 

The above articles when in the hands of a 
person of taste, can be so arranged as to 
prove very effective; florists have given 
different terms or names for the different 
styles now adopted in planting, as Ribbon, 
Carpet, Mosaic and Diamond; frequently 
beds are filled up with mixed plants, but in 
this case skiil is necessary in knowing the 
height each plant will attain during the 
summer. 

A few small beds of flowers tastely ar- 
ranged, set off a cottage to great advantage, 
provided these and the surroundings are 
neatly kept, thus tending to make home 
cheerful and attractive. 

Where there is no distinct piece of ground 
set apart as a flower garden, and the lawn is 
extensive, then the beds of the more dwarf 
growing kinds should be kept near the dwell- 
ing, while clumps of such picturesque and 
strong growing kinds as Oannas, Castor Oil 
plants, with groups of such grasses as Erian- 
thus Ravenni, Eulalia japonica, and Pampas 
Grass, whose bold outlines are shown to best 
advantage on the back ground or ata dis- 
tence. 

From a person of ample means the forego- 
ingkind of gardening receives its most relia- 
ble support for to go intoit extensively means 





& corresponding large outlay, yet it is very 
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~ evident when one looks about to discover 
that there are few individuals at this day, 
from the lowest to the highest, but what in- 
dulge more or less in the innocent and pleas- 
ant pastime of cultivating some favorite 
flower or another. 

Now, in order to have the beds ready by 
planting out time, which is usually in this 
latitude about the middle of May, the beds 
should receive a good coating of well de- 
composed manure, then with a fork or spade 
incorporate it thoroughly with the soil, but 
it were better that this work had been per- 
formed in the fall. There are two low-grow- 
ing, free-flowering evergreen plants of great 
merit, which we would like to bring into 
public notice. The first is Mahonia aquifolia, 
an evergreen berberry inhabiting pine forests 
in Oregon, tearing bunches of yellow 
flowers, and well furnished with holly-like 
leaves. The other plant we allude to is the 
Yucca Filimentosa or Adam’s Needie, though 
not a shrub, retains its sharp shaped leaves 
for many years, and sends up flower stems 
four to six feet high during the summer, 
bearing numerous white campanulate 
flowers; it should be planted in clumps in 
open situations. 

In England the system has been inaugu- 
rated of planting in a scattered way, hardy 
shrubs and herbaceous plants of various 
kinds, in places or spots on the outskirts of 
woods, or in covering unsightly objects seen 
from walks and drives, which has received 
the name of the “Wild Garden,” but we do 
not expect that any of our people wiil, in 
this respect, imitiate our cousins across the 
water to any great extent, but this we do 
think, that it would add greatly to the in- 
terest of country places having woodlands, 
gardens and lawns pear the dwelling, partak- 
ing of sloping banks and out of the way 
corners, where the grass is not cut more than 
three or four times during the summer, to 
plant on such places during the fall months; 
bulbs of the various kinds of Crocus, Snow- 
drops. and Grape Hyacintis, with some of 
the neat. kinds of Narcissus, all of, which 
when once established will send up their 
vernal flowers every season during a man’s 
lifetime. Bulbs of all we have named can 
be bought very cheap—say from 1 to 2 cents 
a piece. 

In addition to these harbingers of spring, 
we would raise from seed two to three thou- 
sand Primroses of both the Ox and Cowslip 
kinds; these we would plant out on sloping 
banks and rocky places, where their flowers 
would perfume the atmosphere. One ounce 
of seed would be enough to begin with, and 
from this the sower would be delighted by 
securing plants producing flowers of various 
shades of color. I would like to see some 
of our country folks trying their hand on 
these Primroses. 

All leaves and sticks on the lawn should 
be raked up and stored away in some out of 
the way place, where they can decay into 
mould for future use. Rake roads and 
walks, and if necessary regravel the same, 
then finish by passing the roller over both 
these as well as the lawn. 

GREENHOUSE. 

As the weather becomes mild it is of great 
importance to give the house a liberal supply 
of air, but the admission of cold currents of 
it should be guarded against. Bedding out 
plants that have been multiplied during the 
winter, should be kept near to the glass, and 
when the weather gets warm enough re- 
move them to cold frames, so that they may 
get hardened off before being turned out 
into the open ground. 

Keep shifting young Fuchsias into larger 
pote until you, get them into a six or eight 
inch size, in which they may remain to bloom, 
observing to pinch back all irregular branch- 
lets.as they show themselves. Keep in a 
temperature varying from 55 to 70 degrees, 
using the syringe freely to keep down the 
red spider. P 





Geraniums and Cinerarias ought never be 
permitted to get pot bound, but keep shift- 
ing them until they are placed in the pots in 
which they are to bloom. 

Dry roots of Caladiums, Gesnerias, with 
various kinds of Lilies and Begonias, may 
now be potted into fresh soil, but be careful 
and not overdose them with water until they 
have started fairly into growth, then. in- 
crease both the amount of water and temper- 
ature. Any Camellias that require shifting 
had better be attended to now before they 
start into growth; and observe to give 
Azaleas a liberal supply of water when in 
bloom, while the season of the latter may be 
prolonged by giving a little shade and by 
keeping them in a lower temperature. 

Plants of Allamanda ought now to be cut 
back, repotted and placed in warm quarters, 
while large plants of Begonia venusta, done 
blooming, should have the branches thinned 
out and the remainder shortened back. 

Now isa good time to pot Ferns. Some 
of the kinds may easily be multiplied by di- 
vision of the root stocks. The pots ought 
to be well drained, and a good kind of com- 
post for them is a mixture of turfy loam- 
woods earth and sand. 


Window Gardening. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I come to you for a little information in 
regard to window gardening, which I hope 





you will furnish through your valuable jour- ! 


nal, for I am sure it will be of interest to 
other readers of Tot AMERICAN FARMER as 
well as to myself. 

First—Give me the names of a few hardy 
flowering plants that do not require much 
sunshine, as my windows are so situated that 
I cannot place them in the sun. 

Second—I have a fine lot of geranium 
plants which I would like to have in bloom. 
I have kept them over from my last year’s 
stock. Can you tell me the best plan to pur- 
sue in regard to them? 

, Messrs. Editors you will oblige me very 
much by giving me all the information that 
you possibly can in regard to window gar- 
dening as I take a great delight in flowers, and 
I am 80 situated that I cannot have them in 
any other place but my windows. By giving 
your attention to the above, and letting me 
know in your next issue, you will oblige me 
very much. F. E.G. 

Baltimore, March 4, 1882. 





Repiy.—In reply to the inquiries. of 
F. E. G., first as to flowering plants for. win- 
dows, on which the sun does not shine, we 
suggest for trial Begonias rubra and B. 
fuchoides, and any other varieties she may 
fancy; also Amaryllis Vallota and Calla 
Lilly. Also the plain and variegated Vincas 
do very nicely in such position. I would 
just observe that a good growing plant of 
variegated Vinca, in an eight inch plat, 
which need not be more than four inches 
deep, is a very pretty object for a shady 
window. This will be thought by the win- 
dow gardening fraternity a very meagre list. 
It must, however, be remembered that we 
have no means of knowing anything what- 
ever about the conditions under which they 
are to grow, except that the windows have 
very litlle sunshine; therefore, we give for 
a commencement plants of a nice habit, gen- 
erally free from insect pests, not very exact- 
ing in their treatment, and not too fastidious 
as to position. 

Now about those “geranium plants,” we 
cannot feel their pulse, look at their tongues, 
and seem wise, and what is worse we cannot 
see if they are in too large pots or improper 
soil, whether they have a few tufts of leaves 
at the end of the branches, or whether their 
foliage is healthy and ample. and in a clean 
thrifty condition. If the latter they will 
flower as the genial spring weather comes 
along. However, for the benefit of F. E. G., 





and of all whom it may concern, we say it is 


far more satisfactory to strike cuttings in the 
latter part of summer for spring and summer 
flowering, and in the spring to flower the 
following winter. Treated thus plants bloom 
much more freely than old plants, and have 
beside a more robust and healthy appearance. 

Any information upon any subject inter- 
esting to the readers of the FARMER will 
always be cheerfully imparted through. its 
columns, and if F, E. G. needs further in- 
struction let her write again. We may add 
that very few plants bearing pleasing flowers 
will thrive without direct sunlight. Light 
and heat are not the only factors in vege- 
table development in the rays of our great 
luminary, a fact which we are too apt to for- 
get, often to the injury of the animal as well 
as to the vegetable kingdom. 

In addition to what we stated in our re- 
cent contribution we would add for window 
gardening the Ficus Elastica and F. Parcelli 
as having ample handsome foliage and easily 
taken care of. A pretty object in some posi- 
tions in rooms is a somewhat small vase with 
an agave in the centre and a good mass of 
money wort (Lysimachia nummularia), 
growing around the base of the plant and 
hanging over the rim of the vase. Is it not 
more satisfactory to grow a class of plants 
that are more easily grown and more gener- 
ally healthy under the conditions to which 
plants in dwellings are usually subjected, 
than the run of plants which are often 
attempted? We are perfectly aware that 
many have a predilection for the English 
Ivy as a window plant. A rare old plant is 
the ivy green undoubtedly, but it is of too 
slow growth, except for the most patient. 
Has any one ever tried Smilax, our native 
green brier, for the purpose of training as a 
screen, etc., in window gardening? Of 
course this is too common, nevertheless, like 
many other things upon which we are ac- 
customed to look with disdain because of too 
great familiarity. Ifit were an exotic and 
cost something its beauties would be discov- 
ered, even though. we had to use a microscope 
to accomplish it. . ON FR 


How I Maxé My Hanetne Baskets.— 
I take coarse, heavy wire for foundation 
and handle; then interlace with old hoop 
wire made pliable by burning or heating to 
a red heat; then I take young portulacca 
plants with a lump of earth attached to each, 
and put them through the interstices, and 
so fillthe baskets. The plants take kindly 
to their unnatural position, and soon be- 
come a mass of beautiful green and _ bril- 
liant flowers. My baskets hold nearly a 
half peck of earth, and look like a hanging 
garden. In each I place an empty potash 
box. inserted in a cavity in the earth, which 
I fill with water daily, and in them place 
fresh flowers as my fancy dictates. They 
hang in my piazza, which is festooned and 
twined with the American ivy and morning 
glories, and no lovelier spot can well be im- 
agined. 








Kitchen Garden—April. 


It may well be that in these notes I have 
too often alluded to the subject of the care 
and management of manure, unless, indeed, 
I am excusable on the plea that a good thing 
cannot be too often reiterated. The practice 
of using unfermented manure is so general, 
and, as I think, so erroneous, that I am con- 
fident the article by “ R. 8. C.,” page 55, is 
worth the year’s subscription to all who will 
reflect and profit by its teachings. In this 
connection I recall a little incident of school 
days. In a class in agricultural chemistry 
farmers’ sons were singled out and asked 
which was the most valuable, horse or cow 
manure? All were positive that the latter 
was unmistakably the best. Here was prac- 
tical experience setting science at naught ; 
and yet I think the discrepancy is easily ex- 
plained. Cow manure, whatever its value, 





gave uniform results? . Horse droppings, on 


| the contrary, required to be managed, and in 

those days (as too often now), was very gen- 
erally mismanaged. I presume it is now-a. 
days everywhere conceded that horse manure 
is the more valuable of the two; but neither 
should be used alone when we have the op. 
portunity to mix them. 

It may yet turn out that a celery pit will be 
to the truckers what the silo is to the farmer, 
and, for all I know to the contrary, it may be 
that the one I have just finished is the first 
ever built specially for the purpose. It is 50 
feet long, 9 feet wide, and by digging and 
banking is 6 feet high to the rafters, with a 
span roof of boards battened. The pit is 
boarded all around, has a window at one end, 
and a door at the other, to give a circulation 
of air in mild weather ; besides, it is provided 
with two ventilators on top. It is a home- 
made concern but I have no doubt of its 
working well, and hope to record its doings 
next winter if I can only manage to raise a 
good crop of celery, which has been very pre- 
carious of late years. Mita? 

If gas tar is good to keep off or kill potato 
beetles, why may it not save our cabbages 
from the worm if used before heading? I 
shall make some timely experiments with it. 

April comes, and with it every incentive to 
renewed exertion. Not a year passes but 
we are disappointed more or less in our oyver- 
sanguine hopes, but when spring returns we 
gladly forget the past and are as eager and 
confident as ever. Nothing like trying for 
full crops. Manure well, thin well, cultivate 
well. If flat culture (versus hills and ridges) 
is all that is claimed for it, it must be espe- 
cially worthy of attention in these years of 
drought. This wi!l be much on my mind the 
coming summer. 

Plants in frames will now need plenty of 
airing and watering. All hardy seeds and 
plants should be committed to the ground in 
the course of the month. Sneccession crops 
of peas must be sown, especially if only one 
variety is relied on, but a good plan is to 
sow.two or three varieties at once that will 


“ geome in in succession. 


Now is a good time to make the straw- 
berry bed. At this season every good plant 
will grow. 

The meanest garden should have at least 
three sashes set on a cold frame. During 
winter one should give a supply of parsley, 
the second plenty of violets, and the third 
should be full of young monthly roses, ready 
to be set out this month. Those who wish 
to try this next winter can do something 
towards it now. Procure some violet run- 
ners and sct them out for the summer in good, 
rich ground. Sow a half ounce of parsley at 
the same time, and set out half a dozen of the 
best. monthly roses. In September set the 
frame on a well enriched piece of ground, 
transplant the violets and parsley, cutting 
back the latter. At the same time put in 
plenty of rose slips in sand in partial shade, 
and when well rooted move to the frame. 
Protect from severe frost by mats, and earth 
up well outside the frames. 

In gardening, even on a small scale, never 
be without a good marker ; a line that will 
bear a good strain without breaking; one or 
more dibbers, smooth and handsome—and 
these are the only pistole gardeners should 
ever use; rakes, notched on the handle into 
feet and half feet, and where the garden is 
large, a good seed drill. 

Towards the end of the month prepara- 
tions must go on for tender plants and seeds 
to be set out by-and-by. Meantime, the hoe 
must be kept going to disturb the weeds 
before they get a chance to start. Adams’ 
early corn may be planted, and a few early 
tomatoes may be set. out, provided there are 
plenty more in reserve. JOHN WATSON. 


— 





Every lover of plants should have Mr. 


 Jobn Saul’s Catalogue of Plante. It abounds 


with attractions, and his colored plate for 





1882 pictures some ofthe newest roses.- - 
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Asparagus Bods. 


Moth depends upon pon the size of the bed 
which it is desired to make. If only a small 
one for family use, then it could be trenched 
with a spade. In the selection of a site, a 
good, warm, sunny soil is best, especially 
one which has been planted and well culti- 
yated for two years, so that the sod had be- 
come well rotted. If a large bed is deter- 
mined upon, then obtain a good-sized plow 
and a couple of yoke of oxen or two pair of 
horses, as the ground needs to be plowed six- 
teen or eighteen inches deep; and in order 
to do this you will have to go up the furrow 
twice, and if your plow is small you will 
have to go through every furrow; but with 
a heavy plow and powerful team, after start- 
ing, you will be able to plow the proper 
depth, provided you do not attempt to take 
too wide a furrow. Do not attempt to put 
in your plants if your plowing has given any 
less depth than sixteen inches. Formerly 
this work was done with the spade, but 
trenching is too expensive in these days. If 
your land is in good tilth after this plowing, 
apply at the rate of eight cords of manure 
to the acre. This you can plow in with a 
one-horse plow, then harrow and level off 
the ground. Next mark off the rows three 
and a-half to four feet apart and open fur- 
rows by going forward and backward in the 
same furrow. With.a shovel clean out the 
bottom of the furrow the width of the spade, 
and it should be at least eight inches below 
the level surface. The bed is now ready 


-for setting out the plants, which latter should 


be a yearold. You can step into such a fur- 
row as described above and place the plants 
from twelve to fifteen inches apart, with 
crown upward and roots well spread out in 
the furrow, covering them ten inches deep 
with the soil from the side of the furrow» 
spread on with your hands. The roots will 
soon sprout, and the plants, which will soon 
be up, must be hoed and have a little more 
dirt drawn down upon them. This opera- 
tion must be repeated as often as the weeds 
start. When you have all thé ridges worked ' 
down into the trenches then you can use the 
elevator the balance of the season. It is de- 
sirable that the cultivator be frequently used, 
and as long as the tops will permit a horse 
to pass through them without damage 

About the 1st of November, or before the 
tops go to seed, they should be mowed down 
and burned. Then with a one-horee plow 
run up between the rows and leave the bed 
for winter. In the spring go over the bed 
with a disk harrow and apply a coat of ma- 
nure. Then run over it again with the disk 
harrow, followed by a common harrow. This 
work should be done before the plants start 
in the spring, and after they have started go 
over the bed with a harrow. After getting 
the bed properly started keep down the 
weeds and be surc to cut the tops before they 
go to seed. You will find it necessary to 
manure your bed every spring if you desire 
& continuation of good crops. With good 
culture a bed may be made to yield heavy 
crops for a great many years.—American 
Cultivator. 





Sowrne Onton SEED.—W. G. Comstock, 
writing from Wethersfield, Conn., to The 
Garden, says: The land being prepared, 
stretch a line on one side of the plot and, 
parallel with it, mark off in drills fourteen or 
fifteen inches apart by drawing a marking 
rake with four or five teeth, back and forth 
till finished. The best onion growers now 
do not roll in the seed. A heavy rain packs 
the earth after it and it is much harder to 
break the crust at the first weeding then 
when covered with a light drag. Six pounds 
is about the proper quantity for medium 
sized onions, for large onions five pounds are 
enough. If the ground is infested with 
maggots allow one pound more. The last 
week in April or the first week in May is the 
Tight time to sow in Wethersfield, but it is 


‘always best to sow as early as the ground is 
dry enough to put in good order. In favor- 
able weather the seed comes up in about ten 
days. 


Press Down THE : Fanrs.—it garden 
seeds, when planted in the spring, are firmly 
pressed when under the earth, by the ball of 
the foot, at the time the gardeners are put- 
ting them into the ground, they will invari- 
ably grow, drouth or no drouth; and what 
is still more important, they will spring up 
earlier and grow faster, and mature better 
than any of their kind which have not been 
subjected to this discipline. This same rule 
of preesure holds good in regard to trans- 
planting trees, shrubs and plants. 

P. HENDERSON. 


<< 


The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECTS FOR APRIL. 


Question—Is organization and co-operation 
@ necessity among farmers ? 

Suggestions— By isolation farmers live 
single-handed and are at the mercy of cor- 
porate power, and are compelled to submit 
to the assumed authority unjustly exercised 
by corporations. Other classes and interests 
have organizations for the purpose of co- 
operation, and by the application of ite 
power have gained many advantages, and 
the farmers made to bear burdens of injus- 
tice that a just Government should seek to 
remove. But by co-operative efforts em- 
ployed by corporations through political in- 
strumentalities to control legislation and 
Government, such removals are prevented 
and the burdens of farmers annually in- 
creased. By united and consolidated efforts 
of the farmers only can they protect their 
own interests and secure justice to them- 
selves. Such consolidation can not be made, 
nor the efforts employed, without thorough 
organization. Hence, organization of the 
farmers ‘is an absolute necessity, and strict 
}co-operation must be employed:in.all Grange 
work. By thorough organization and co- 
operation the farmers can accomplish de- 
sired results. 

Question—Systematize farm work, with a 
view of obtaining desirable results? 

Suggestions—Decide what you can best 
produce, considering land, tools, teams, help 
and surroundings. Arrange place of opera- 
tion, adopt some practical system, and then 
follow it as clo-ely as circumstances and sea- 
song will admit. Thought and system prop- 
erly employed can be made a profitable sub- 
stitute for much of the ‘hard labor on the 
farm. Diversified crops, mixed husbandry, 
may be made profitable. Exchange thought 
and experience upon these questions, so as 
to profit by the educational advantages in 
the Grange. Demonstrate by public and 
private acts the necessity and usefulness of 
Grange organization, and our influence will 
be exerted for good in the community in 
which we live and with those with whom 
we arc associated. 














Baltimore County Grange. 


The regular quarterly meeting was held 
on the 28th of March at hall of Garrison 
Forest Grange, Pikesville, with a fair atten- 
dance of delegates and visitors. The reports 
from subordinate granges showed the gen- 
eral condition of the Order to be encouraging 
in the county. Addresses were delivered by 
William B. Sands, Lecturer of the County 
Grange, and James Pentiand, Master of 
Homeland Grange. The question as to the 
most profitable crop for farmers: in the 
vicinity of Baltimore to raise was discussed ; 
amongst those taking part were Thomas B. 
Todd, Joshua Parsons, Arthur Chenowith, 
Andrew J. Rogers, Francis Sanderson. A 
variety of sentiment was expressed, but all 
concluded that large crops to the acre ‘are 





the only profitable ones. The Master, C. 





Lyon Rogers, gave, by request, an interest- 
ing account of his experience with ensilage. 
He said the preserved fodder cost him from 
. | $8.50 to $4.00 per ton, counting the land at 
$200 per acre and computing the interest at 
six per cent. His pit, or silo, is in a hill 
side, 6} feet deep, and banked up so as to be 
9 feet deep, and 34 long by 12 wide. Itis 
boarded up with planks at the sides, which 
are nailed to chestnut posts. One steam 
engine, 12 hands and three teams in four and 

a-half days put away the fodder from 9} 
acres, some of which was 15 feet long. It 
averaged probably 8 to 12 tons to the acre, 
and much of it bore ears. The cut fodder 
was tramped down in the pit by three horses, 
two men keeping it distributed and level. 
He covered the fodder with chaff, then with 
dry fodder, six inches thick, then with 
boards and on these some railroad ties and 
stones. The stones averaged one foot thick, 
but were more than was necessary. All 
this was covered with sawdust, and above it 
was built a roof of corn fodder. The ensilage 
kept perfectly, the only signs of decay being 
some slight discoloration at the chestnut 
posts, which were green when they were 
used. His animals all eat the preserved fod- 
der eagerly, and his dairy cows increased 
their yield upon it. Fed one bushel per day, 
and would have given more if he had it. 
Always used mill stuff, and some cotton 
seed meal with it. 

A memorial was adopted calling upon the 
Legislature to withhold all appropriations 
from the Agricultural College, as not bring- 
ing any returns or doing any service to agri- 
culture. 

The Grange adjourned to meet in June at 
the hall of Centennial Grange. 





GLENCOE GRANGE, No. 160, Baltimore Co., 
will hold a meeting on April 5th, when the 
State Lecturer, Dr. A. E. Sudler, of Queen 
Anne’s, will be present and make an address. 


Home Department. 
“The Happy Medium.” - 


Human nature is prone to extremes, and 
perhaps the most difficult state to attain in 
life is the “Happy Medium,” for like pen- 
dulums, we swing too far either to one side 
or the other, seldom pausing at the safe cen- 
tral point. Give us an inch, we take an ell, 
and reach graspingly after the yard. 

In this day of high pressure living, few 
and far between are those fortunate persons 
who are content with moderation in all 
things; we have too many places to visit; 
too many books to read; too many engage- 
ments to fulfil; each year there is more rest- 
less going and coming; less faculty and desire 
for home life; more literary cramming; less 
wholesome digestion. 

Our lives contrasting sharply with the 
staid and sober ways of our grandfathers, are 
becoming a scramble, a turmoil; time is all 
too short to perform the thousand and one 
things that society or inclination demands, 
and we live at a fever heat, that will event- 
ually make all amusement a weariness, and 
teach us the misery of satiety. Certainly the 
extremist is not a pleasant person to live 
with; he has too many sharp and aggressive 
points; two many wild isms and theories ; he 
never thoroughly enjoys the present, for he 
is forever reaching after all the future may 
bring; he is too intolerant of opposition, too 
eager to tear down the old, and replace it at 
all hazards with the new. 

On the other hand the conservative cher- 
ishes his few precious ideas; his way is, he 
thinks, the right way, and is unalterable; he 
is quick to denounce all difference of thought 
or deed as wicked or useless, and he clings to 
every tradition of the past, and devoutly 
hopes the present may bring no change ; he 
needs expansion, as much as his brother, the 
extremist, needs contraction, and both of 
them are far from the safe middle course. 














The farmer who reluctantly arrives to a 
breakfast ; who regards all haste as 

and all persistent hard work as useless; who 
never lets ‘his business interfere with his 
pleasure, is hardly the man to raise the best 
crops, or exhibit the biggest potatoes at the 
county fair ; and it is highly probable his life 
will be spent in an easy toleration of the 
debts and mortgages a too self-indulgent 
nature has saddled upon him, and he will 
sleep serenely, while his hopeless creditor 
walks the floor. 


On the other hand his neighbor who with 
criminal lack of courtesy towards the sun, 
routs his family up before the first ray of 
that luminary appears, and cold, cross, and 
sleepy, awaits the daybreak, when it is pos- 
sible to begin work; who drudges without 
recreation, and stints and saves without 
judgment; who dooms his unfortunate chil- 
dren to seek comfort and amusement in any 
home but their own, is as greatly in need of 
the “happy medium” as his luckless behind- 
hand brother. I know a woman who has 
splendid clothes and jewels, and a house so 
fine there seems to be nothing that could be 
added to its perfection, yet she spends hours 
idly dreaming on her window pane; longing 
for something new to buy—some ungratified 
wish to arise, and save her from the ennui 
of an useless and vapid existence. I knew 
another woman who never rests a moment. 
She is always baking and sweeping and sew- 
ing and dusting, or rushing to clubs, to socie- 
ties, to lectures, and when you meet her you 
fvel such a weariness of flesh and spirit, for 
she always says in a breath, “I was up real 
early this morning, and I swept three rooms 
before breakfast, made sixteen pies by ten 
o'clock, turned a dress, and wrote ten letters 
before dinner, and this afternoon I went to Dr. 
Guggle’s lecture, did a lot of shopping, stop- 
ped in at the daily prayer meeting, and have 
2500 tracts to address and send off to the 
heathens to-night.” We gasp—Is that all? 
and she hurries off as if propelled by an in- 
ward gale—ribbons and wrappings fluttering 
inthe air. My first example is dissipated in 
idleness, my latter in over work, and neither 
has attained the “happy medium” that 
would have sent the one to lend a helping 
hand to the countless needs around her in a 
large city, or to have given the other a re- 
pose that would have mitigated her trying 
and ceaseless ac‘ivity. The girl who wouldn’t 
goto a party because her escort hadn’t on 
a swallow’tail coat, was a stickler for the 
conventionalities of society, and perhaps as 
far from the right path as that other girl, 
who was so indifferent to the eternal fitness 
of things she sucked a large orange at the 
opera, and gloried in the fact that the glasses 
were turned from the stage to witness her 
gratuitous performance. J 


“Dissipation” is a word that covers a mul- 
titude of sins, and there are many Jittle self- 
indulgences that in the end ruin our lives as 
surely as if we were beset by some swifter 
terrible temptation ; like the barnacle that 
fastens on the huge ship, a mere point on 
her great surface, yet, just as certainly 
dooming her to destruction as the rock 
against which she dashes and sinks, so these 
little sins of commission and omission keep 
us from the rounded and perfect life we 
should seek to attain. 


But how shall we escape the Charybdis of 
unbridled speech and act, on the one hand, 
the Scylla of saying nothing worth hearing, 
doing nothing worth recording on the other? 
How shall we limit our desires to our means, 
our amusements to a proper proportion with 
the real earnest work of life? How shall 
we manage to read, to work, to visit, without 
letting our moral pendulum swing to the 
side of excess either way? ‘ How shall we 
in fact attain the safe and “ happy medium” 
that shall save us from disaster in all things. 
From the quaint: page of Fenelon I copy 4 


few thoughts that may help us. He says: ~ 


“A void temptations and excesses in all things, * 
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’ agd drown your too lively imagination and 
‘taste for the world. You must retrench all 
‘ long conversations, and even in small ones 
you should not indulge in a certain activity 
of spirit, which is incompatible with recol- 
lection.” 

But perhaps the mother of the poet Gethe, 
has more nearly defined the safety of adapt- 
ing one’s self to limits, and the blessedness 
of the repose, the security, and true enjoy- 
ment to be found only in moderation In a 
letter to her adopted son she says: “I cherish 
life while yet the taper glows; seek for no 
thorns; snatch the little joys; stoop if the 
doors are low; if I can push the stone out of 
the way; do so; if it is too heavy, go around 
it; and thus every day I find something that 
rejoices me, and the keystone of all, belief in 
God.” E. W. B. 


Look to Your Whitewashing. 


As we have often recommended, good 
whitewash, well-applied to fences, sheds, 
rough siding, and the walls and ceilings of 
buildings, cellars, etc , has a highly sanitary 
influence, as well as being very preservative 
in its effects. To be durable, whitewash 
should be prepared in the following manner : 
Take the very best stone lime, and slake it 
in aclose tub, covered with a cloth to pre- 
serve the steam. Salt—as much as can be 
dissolved in the water used for slaking and 
reducing the lime—should be applied, and 
the whole mass carefully strained and thick- 
ened with a small quantity of sand, the 
purer and finer the better. A few pounds of 
wheat flour mixed as paste may be added, 
and will give greater durability to the mass, 
especially when applied to the exterior sur- 
face of buildings. With pure lime, properly 
slaked and mixed with twice its weight of 
fine sand and sifted wood ashes, in equal 
proportions, almost any color may be made 
by the addition of pigments Granite, slate, 
freestone and other shades may be imitated, 
and without any detriment to the durability 
ofthewash This covering is very often ap- 

plist and with good: éfféct, to underpinning, 
stone fences, rvofs and the walls of barns. 
and other out-buildings. Probably the pure 
whitewash is more healthy than the colored, 
as its alkalescent properties are superior, 
and when used in cellars, kitchens and sleep- 
ing apartments, produces salutary results. 

No person who regards the health of his 
family should neglect to apply a coat of such 
whitewash every spring. Couhtry-places, 
especially farm out-houscs, fences, etc, are 
greatly improved in appearance by an an- 
nual coat, and it will add to their perma- 
nency much more than many would imagine 
As we all know, it is cheap and easily ap- 
plied, so that neither expense nor Jabor can 
be pleade.! against it.—Ger. Telegraph. 


. 








Rats.-—A writer in the Scientific American 
says: We clean our premises of the detest- 
able vermin, rats, by making whitewash yel- 
low with copperas and cuvering the stone 
and rafters with it. In every crevice in 
which a rat may go we put the crystals of 
the copperas and scatter in the corner of the 
floor. The result was a perfect stampede of 
rats and mice. Since that time not a foot- 
fall of either rats or mice has been heard 
around the house. Every spring a coat of 
yellow wash is given the celiaras a purifier, 
as a rat exterminator, and no typhoid, dysen- 
tery or fever attucks the family. Many per- 
sons deliberately attract all the rats in the 
neighborhood by leaving the fruits and vege- 
tables uncovered in the cellar, and sometimes 
even the soap is left open for their regale- 
ment.. Cover up everything eatable in the 
cellar and in the pantry and you will soon 
starve them out. These precautions, joined 
to the services of a good cat, will prove as 
good a rat exterminator as the chemist can 

_ provide. We never allow rats to be poisoned 
in our dwelling. They are so apt to die be- 
tween the walls and produce annoyence. 








A One and a-half Story Cottage. 


illustrated is an eco-~ 
nomical little side en- 
trance cottage of seven 
rooms, measuring 


inches, by fifty-four feet 
at the extreme widths. 
The first floor has a 
parlor, family sitting- 


another, are {A2: 
grouped. The house is 
entered from the front — 
by the small porch seen 
in the corner between 
the gables; this with 
the sheltered location 
protects the entrance 
from all storms very 
effectually. 








by TBiegg &Ce.4 


Orchitecte. 














On entering the hall 
from the front door, the 
stairs leading to the up- 
per floor are on the 
left side of the hall, 
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and the parlor door just pas 
in front of their landing. 

A nice little balcony in 

front of the house en- ‘Beat 


tered from the parlor 
windows, affords a 
pleasant place to sit 
during pleasant weather. In the hall, direct- 
ly opposite the front door, is a door leading 
to the side yard, thus affording a private exit 
to the same from the parlor, dining-room 
and family-room, without the annoyance of 
coming in contact with the kitchen or the 
rear part of the house. The dining-room 
and sitting room are entered from the hall, 
and have # door connecting them. Each has 
an entrance to the rear hall. Between the 
kitchen and dining-room is a commodious 
pantry, with shelves and closets. The door 
ut each end of this pantry completely ex- 
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cludes all smoke and steam from the kitchen 
entering the dining-room. The rear hall | 
cerves as asort of lobby, being entered from | 
the dining-room, family-room and kitchen, | 
and having a door leading to the yard from 
therear porch. The dining-room and family- | 
coom are well ventilated, having winduws on | 
voth sides, and being connected by a door | 
lirectly opposite one of the windows in each | 
room. The kitchen also hasa direct draught, 
the side windows being opposite. 


One virtue which this design possesses, and 
which is very often found lacking in most 
country houses, is that while there has been 
ample provision made for ventilation, and 
exits enough provided for convenience, there 
is no superfluity, no door or window which 
has not its distinct purpose or cause, and 
thus no unnecessary openings for the ad- 
mission of cold air in the winter have been 
introduced into the composition of this de- 
sign. Ascending the stairs, we land in close 
proximity to the three doors, leading to their 
respective chambers. The kitchen is only 
one story, the remainder of the house one 
and a-half stories in height, and the story 
and a-half part is so arranged as not to cut 
the cerners of the rooms any more than is 
absolutely necessary. Each of the rear 
chamlers contains a closet. The upper hall 
has a window at each end, thus insuring a 
pleasant current of air in summer and a well- 
lighted stairway. 

The elevation speaks for itself, and we do 
not consider it necessary to say anything for 
the outer appearance of the house further 
than that all the ornaments are solidly con- 
structed, and not liable to decay. The masses 
are well distributed, and light and shadow 





| the money point of view. 
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have had the required study spent upon their 
disposition. Any further information will 
be furnished by J. B. Leae, Architect, St. 
Lonis. 





Bedroom Furnishings. 


Many persons are apt to think that in 
fnrnishing their homes they must make the 
parlor the receptacle for everything - nice, 
neglecting their bedrooms, and leaving them, 


as it were, bare of everything save just what 


is absolutely needed. for comfort. In. my 
opinion, a bedroom should always have about 
it an air of cleanlines; nay, everything in 
| the room should have a dainty look. 


It really does not need a very large outlay 
of money to accomplish this—in fact we can 
become our own furniture manufacturers. 
I have in my mind’s eye now, a bedroom I 
saw some time since in the country. the fur- 
nishings of which were a mere nothing in 
[ never saw any- 
thing sweeter. or more inviting. First of all, 
the paint was white, the walls were of a 
delicate blue. Painted walls are much the 
best, as they can be washed with soap and 
water, and made to look as fresh, every fall 
and spring as if the painter had just paid 
them a visit. The painting may cost a little 
more than kalsomining in the first outlay, 
but those who try it will find it cheaper in 
the end. 


Well, to return to my pattern bedroom. 
The carpet was of what is known as rag, 
but so ingeniously was it woven that no one 
person in a hundred could have told it. The 
colors were of blue and one of the many 
beautiful shades known as wood. The. car- 
pet did not cover more than the centre of 
the ‘loor, leaving about three feet all around 
the room with only stained boards. This I 
consider a good idea, as dust always collects 
under furniture— draughts of air sweep it into 
thecorners. The boards being without cover- 
ing, allow of its being easily taken up with a 
duster. Then, too, the carpet being simply 
laid down, there was no difficulty in the 
way of its being often sbaken—no tacks to 
be taken out, and no heavy furniture to 
move. The bedstead, which was of painted 
wood, blue, and a shade something the same 





* an 
as the carpet There was also a sweet little 
sewing table. and a fancy stool, which | 
learned answered the purpose of both stoo| 
and wood or coal box. This was simply a 
small box with a hinged top. The top was 
wadded to form a cushion, and the whole 
was covered with cretonne, the shades of 






which were in keeping with the uniform ° 


colors of the room. The sewing table wag 
made of two circular pieces of planed pine, 
and a round po!e of the same wood. The 
circular pieces were nailed or. screwed to 
each end of the pole, one end answering for 
the top, the other for the bottom. This had 
on it four casters, in order to move the table 
with care. It was then covered all over 
with some light-blue cambric, and tied jn 
the centre of the pole, so as to form a table 
the shape of an hour-glass. After this a 
cover of plain or dotted Swiss was put on, 
and it was finished with a plaiting of narrow 
blue ribbon around the top, and with small 
bows. There was a chair looking the very 
embodiment of comfort, which, I was told, 
was made of a flour barrel. Take a nice 
sound barrel and saw off about four inches of 
it clear through, then attach casters to the 
lower of head end. About midway, or at 
the height you wish your seat, be_in and 
saw through five of six staves, or as many 
as is necessary to compass the width desired, 
thus forming a crescent of the upper part, 
and six or eight inches higher up, saw 
through about four staves on each side, and 
you have the arms, and the remaining long 
staves afford the back. Now, to make the 
seat, begin at a point a little below the first 
sawed place, and perforate the barrel around 
its whole circumference with gimlet or auger 
holes, then with stout twine or cord, inter- 
laced like a bed cord, but more closely, 
weave your seat from side to side, in alter- 
nate holes, until the whole is compact and 
strong. In trimming use heavy unbleached 
lomestic or ordinary ticking to cover the 
whole, and over this a covering of cretonne, 
to harmonize with the carpet. A cushion of 
some soft stuff may be used, and the space 
left for the arms and the back should be pad- 
ded, both being enveloped with the same 
covering as the other parts. 

The dressing table, which was a little 
jewel, was made of a dry goods box set on 
end, being about three and a-half feet high. 
Chis was covered neatly with cambric, the 
same shade as that on the sewing table. 
Over this was put a dotted Swiss cover, and 
around the upper edges was a plaiting or 
quilling of narrow blue ribbon. The mirror 
was suspended from a nail in the wall at a 
proper height above the top of the table. To 
the same nail was fastened three yards of 
the same Swiss with which the table was 
carried. It was finished at the ends with 
some cheap, pretty lace, about an eighth of 
an inch wide, and was caught in the centre 
with a piece of blue ribbon of the width 
known as No. 12. The same ribbon, tied in 
a full bow, held it fast to the nail. The ends 
depended from each side of the nail down to 
the outer corners of the table, to which they 
were attached with ribbon bows and were 
stretched. back to the junction of the wall 
and table, thus forming a background and 
half canopy. Upon the table was placed a 
pretty toilet set in light blue glass, a set of 
toilet mats worked with one of the wood 
shades upon pale blue Java canvas, and that 
all-important article, a pin-cusbion, which 
had a cover to match the mats. 

The windows were ornamented with sim- 
ple Swiss curtains, caught back with blue 
bows. Now, just such a pretty bedroom can 
one and all our readers have with little ex- 
pense and some taste.—Oor. Prairie Far. 





Coup in THE Heap.—Dissolve a teaspoon- 
ful of borax in a pint of hot water; let it 
stand until it becomes tepid; snuff some up 
the nostrils two or three times during the 
oy or use the dry powdered wens Tike 
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OUR FRIENDS who have made up lists of 
subscribers may add to them at any time at 
club rate. The present month will afford 
many opportunities, doubtless, to most of 
them to enlarge their lists, and we hope that 
they will kindly bear it in mind. 


In class four, “On growing fruits as farm 
crops in Maryland, with methods of cultiva- 
tion and lists of approved sorts,” the judges, 
Robert 8. Emory, Esq., of Kent county, 
Maryland; G. F. B. Leighton, Esq., of 
Norfolk, Virginia, and General Luther Gid- 
dings, of Anne Arundel county, Maryland, 
awarded the prize to the Essay signed 
“Roxy,” and upon opening the envelope 
bearing that name we find it belongs to Mr. 
Frank Sanderson, of Baltimore county, Md. 

In the two remaining classes the commit- 
tees have not yet completed their tasks, but 
doubtless in time for our next issue the en- 
tire list will have been acted upon, and one 
or the other of those awarded a prize will be 
published. 











Agriculture in the Legislature. 


As we go to press the session is within 
one day of its close, and some uncertainty 
exists as to the final disposition given some 
pending matters. The following bills, how- 
ever, seem to have passed both houses, and 
most of them have already received the 
Governor’s signature : 

Striking out the compuleory feature in the 
tobacco inspection laws. 

Fixing 325 pounds as the standard weigh 
of a barrel of corn. . 

For the inspection of milk and to prevent 
swill being fed to cows. 

Amending the law for the suppression of 
pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. 





The Agricultural College. 


The Legislature refused to renew the ap- 
propriations to this institution. In the House 
the Ways and Means Committee, after voting 
against including any appropriation, recon- 


sum appropriated, to allow the contest to | 


be made in the House. When the bills were 
up the appropriation was antagonized by 
Messrs. Turner, of Alleghany ; Banks, of Bal- 
timore county, and Johnson, of Dorchester, 
and was struck out. Afterwards, an effort 
was made in the Senate to amend by rein- 
serting the appropriation of $6,000, but it 
failed, receiving but seven votes, Mr. War- 
field, of Howard, in a set speech claimed 
that the State was pledged to this appropria- 
tion, and that it was in the nature of a con- 
tract, but Mr. Williams, of Baltimore county, 
exploded this theory and showed that the 
charter in the clearest and most unmistakable 
language reseryed the right to the State to 
reduce or withdraw its support at any time. 
By a subsequent amendment, the words 
“and no more” were added to the nominal | 
appropriation of $5. The College still re- 
ceives $7,000 a year, the income from the 
United States land scrip donation. 


Cyclops. 

The advertisement of this fine horse is so 
conspicuous that it is hardly necessary for 
us to call attention to it, but we will add 
that the stallion is one of the most promising 
in the State, and that his reputation as a sure 
getter is firmly established. Last season he 
received fifty-six mares, nearly every one of 
which proved to be in foal. We are in- 
formed that Mr. William Bowly sold one of 
his colts when nine days old for $125, and 
Mr. Robert Wilson, and others, have refused 
$150 each for their sucking colts. As bis 
service is to be limited, those who wish to 
breed their mares to Cyclops should send 
their applications at once. 


More Jerseys for Baltimore County. 


Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker has purchased 
the following named Jerseys, at the prices 
attached, from Mr. John I. Holly, of Plain- 
field, N. J.: Queen of the Farm 1767, in 
calf to Uproar 4600, $2,000; Madge Gray 
4434, $800; Miss Muffett 9907, $800; Brisk 
Milker 12780, a daughter of imp. Dandelion,. 
$750; Ambra 10169, $500, and a heifer out 
of Phryne 4289,.by Uproar 4609, dropped. 
last December, for $1,000. 











Sweet Potato CuLTURE.—A neat little 
work in pamphlet form, published by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York, price 
40 cents, containing 58 pages, brim full of in- 
formation relating to the culture, storing, 
marketing, etc , of this excellent vegetable. 
This is really a valuable treatise, filling a 
want—an important one, too, for many scc- 
tions—that heretofore has been overlooked. 
With this book in possession, there is not 
even the shadow of an excuse left for any 
farmer’s table being unsupplied with this 
healthful and highly nutritious food, as the 
author simplifies every deatail in such a 
manner as to make the growing of good 
sweet potatoes possible, even with such farm- 
ers as fail in growing grain. It is from the 
pen of James. Fitz, Esq., Keswick, Va., a 
name with which the readers of THE AMERI- 
caN FARMER are all familiar, as that of the 
author of many practical and edifying arti- 
cles in our columns from time to time, which 
coupled with the fact of his residing in the 
“Old Dominion,” where they know what 
good sweet potatoes are and how to grow 
them, is sufficient guarantee of the value and 
usefulness of the book. 


WE call attention to the well-displayed 
advertisement of the Popplein Silicated Phos- 
phate Company, who are near neighbors of 
Tae AMERICAN Farmer. It will be noticed 
that they append in a very convenient form 
packages of their product in ten-pound boxes. 

















By the steamer Grecian, of the new Glas- 
gow line, there arrived in Baltimore, March 
21, eleven Clydesdale horses and twenty- 
seven black Scotch polled cattle, for W. G. 





sidered its action and inserted the former 


McHenry, of Kansas. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. — 
Its Neods and Opportunities. 


By Ta. Potuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In our last we had something to say on 
fertilizers for grasses. One of the especial 
benefiis of commercial fertilizers is that they 
| enable the farmer to get a “ stand” of clover 
and the grasses on land which otherwise 
| would never produce them, and even thongh 
they may not add to the grain crop, if they 
cause this “stand” they will usually pay for 
all the expenditure and more. We omitted 
to say that lime is a very useful fertilizer in 
getting a stand of clover—either burned 
lime, or burned oyster shells, or gas lime, or 
marl; and recently it has been contended 
that ground lime stone is preferable to burned 
lime in agriculture. We think this is not 
yet properly tested. We have had very 
good effects from-gas lime applied on oats 
and clover in the spring—the first year’s 
growth of clover being as good as any to be 
seen anywhere. On a farm in Tide Water, 
Va., (mostly second growth in pines), we 
found our land, when marled as soon as 
cleared up, always took in clover, but if not 
maried it failed to take. 

The curing of grasses is now well under- 
stood by many farmers, but not by many 
others, particularly our Southern farmers. 
Northern hay is almost always better cured 
than ours, while our climate gives us great 
facilities for hay curing in a short time, if we 
cut it at the proper stage, and avoid too 
much exposure to the hot suns. These are 
the two great secrets of success. We gen- 
erally put off cutting too long, until woody 
fibre begins to form, and suffer it to wilt and 
dry up in our hot suns. Northern hay 
curers have found by experience in feeding 
that it is best to cut clover as soon as the 
heads here and there begin to turn brown, 
and not to follow the old rule of waiting to 
see one-half brown before mowing. Orchard 
grass, particularly, becomes hard and flinty, 
and is not relished by stock if permitted to 
stand uncut too long. If cut with clover, as 
soon as the brown heads begin to appear, 
the resulting hay will be of excellent quality, 
provided it is not cured too much in the sun. 
Some think, going too far in the other direc- 
tion, that clover may be cut if the morning 
and be housed in the evening ; and so some 
may, but really fine, succulent clover requires 
several days to cure. Last summer, on ac- 
count of the drouth, I had clover cut and 
ready to house in a few hours; then again I 
have had it so luxuriant that it could not be 
housed until the fourth day, and then the 
precaution had been taken to shock it around 
stakes let in the ground and raised at the 
bottom on another stake supported by a short 
upright, as boys support a partridge trap 
by triggers. This is an exccilent plan for 
heavy clover hay, because the shock can be 
raised high around a long stake giving it a 
small diameter, and air is admitted from the 
bottom as well as from the top and circum- 
ference. As soon as clover is well wilted it 
should be raked together and put in these 
shocks, and if the “tedder” is used, it may 
be shocked with much less exposure to the 
sun, and in shorter time, the drying being 
produced as much by the air as by the sun. 
Before housing, it should be spread out a few 
hours, the time being dependent on the 
weather and its previous advance in curing. 
No other hay requires as much care as that 
of clover, unless it be “ partridge pea,” which 
is rarely raised for hay, and corn fodder, if 
classed asa hay. This latter is the hardest 
of all long feed to cure, on account of a thick 
stalk, and the peculiar time of year it has to 
be cured in, with short cool days and long 
nights. The putting of salt on clover while 
being packed away we think has no preser- 
vative effect, and may possibly be deleterious 
by its deflorescent effect, condensing the 





moisture in the air. Lime is antiseptic if 
sprinkled over clover in the air-slaked state, 
and while it tends to prevent fermentation 
and decomposition, it makes the hay less 
palatable to the animal and possibly injures 
if its use is long continued. 

NECESSITY OF STOCK RAISING. 


Intimately conaected with the subject of 
grass production and hay making, is that of 
stock raising, which the South has too long 
neglected. Our farmers in many instances, 
perhaps a majority, do not raise pork enough 
to supply their farms, buy a large portion of 
their horses and mules, are content with a 
few scrubby cattle, with here and there ex- 
ceptions, and support only 826,776 sheep, 
while England, Ireland and Scotland (United 
Kingdom), with an area not much larger than 
Virginia, had in 1835, 32,000,000—not sup- 
posed to have varied much since, (Encyclope- 
dia Americana). England has one sheep for 
every one and one-fourth acres of land, and 
if Virginia had one for every ten acres we 
should have 2,800,000, as we have about 28,- 
000,000 acres. This shows the capacity of 
Virginia for stock raising, and no doubt the 
comparison would extend itself to Maryland. 
Suppose we had one sheep for every ten 
acres and that the profit for each sheep was 
$2.50 per annum (in mutton, lambs and 
wool), a very low estimate, the State would 
derive from this one animal alone $5,000,- 
000 annually, and this without taking into 
account the improvement of land by their 
droppings, their destruction of bushes and 
coarse herbage, and the gentie tramplings of 
their tiny hoofs upon light, spongy lands. It 
has been often said that the “ hoof of the 
sheep is golden,” and the truth of it has 
passed intoa proverb. English farmers, who 
know what they are about if any farmers in 
the world do, believe they cannot farm suc- 
cessfully without sheep—in fact, they know it. 

The following testimony was taken before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, charg- 
ed with the inquiry into the state of the wool 
trade, &c., in Great Britain in 1826. It is 
}the. testimony of.some of the most emi- 


| nentand respectable farmers of that country : 


“Mr. William Pinkney, Salis Plain : 
Land such as I occupy could not be main- 
tained without the aid of sheep... . The 
sheep are our principal dependence for sup- 
porting our crops; indeed, I could not oc- 
cupy my farm without my flock. 

“Mr. John Ellman, Jr., Sussex: I do not 
consider it possible for the light lands -upon 
the Downs to be kept in cultivation without 
flocks. I could not keep the farm I now 
hold without sheep. . . On the Southdowns 
the wool must be grown, let the price be 
what it will. 

“Mr. Francis Hale, Arlingham, Suffolk: 
The description of land I occupy could not 
be kept in cultivation without the aid of 
sheep. 

“Mr. John Wolledge, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffulk: An estate near the above 
place contains 8,890 acres, let to tenants, and 
ag T gciny | of poor sandy and grav- 
elly land, the produce of which in grain is 
very precarious, amounting in dry suminers 
to little or nothing. The occupiers, there- 
fore, depend almost entirely upon. their 
flocks of sheep fur the payment of their rents 
and the employment and support of the pop- 
ulation. . . . 1 am of opinion that two-thirds 
of the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk may 
be comprehended in the sheep districts, and 
that they produce two pounds and a-half of 
wool and three-fourths of a lamb to the acre, 
upon an average. . . . The produce of the 
land depends materially upon the folding 
system; there is not sufficient straw for 
manure without the assistance of sheep. 

“Mr. William Dott, Abbey Milton, Dor- 
setshire: I calculate the annual wth of 
woo! in Dorsetshire at 10,000 packs of 240 

unds each. It is estimated . . . that 80€,- 

sheep, or one sheep and one-seventh per 
acre... are kept in this county. A consid- 
erable part of the county of Dorset is com- 
posed of high lands, and can only be kept in 
tillage by the aid of sheep. 

“C. C. Western, Esq. : It is utterly a 
sible that the Down districts can be cu - 
ted to advantage without sheep.. We never 
fold. our Merino or other sheep; the land is 
too wet. 





“Lord Napier: If we had not sheep upon 
our lands (the highlands of Scotland) it 
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It is not hard to see why sheep are better 
than horned cattie in the improvement of 
lands. The short and scant pasturage on 
which sheep will thrive will not do for cat- 
tle; on such Jands large flocks cannot be 
profitably carried, or even small ones, unless 
the area is large. The English farmers are 
convinced that sheep give a better return for 
food consumed, and better repay in the ex- 
penditure necessary to bring poor land into 
a profitable condition for cultivation. In an 
able essay in the Plough (June 1846) the fol- 
lowing remarks occur, which may be re- 
garded as an expression of the prevailing 
opinion in England: “It is justly admitted 
that of ali the domestic animals reared and 
fed for profit in Great Britain, sheep are of 
the greatest consequence both individually 
and in a national point of view, and afford a 
better return than can be obtained either 
from the rearing or feeding of cattle; the 
very fleece annually shorn from their backs 
is worthy of consideration. Sheep hus- 
bandry deserves to be considered in all its 
different branches, and claims the priority of 
consideration, among agriculturists.” The 
expression here the “very fleece” shows 
that the English people rely upon the sale of 
mutton and the enriching of their lands for 
grain by means of sheep. By feeding from 
the land by aid of hurdles large crops of tur- 
nips, for the growth of which the climate of 
England is peculiarly suited (which is not 
the case with ours), the ground is well pre- 
pared for heavy crops of grain. Both in 
England and in this country it is found that 
poor and light soils are particularly suitable 
for sheep, because such lands will not carry 
cows successfully, while they will sheep, to 
their great improvement, particularly with 
the use of lime and green fallows. Thous- 
ands of acres in Virginia, now lying idle, and 
which are accessible to lime, might be made 
profitable for cultivation by rearing sheep 
on them, liming, and fallowing in peas and 
rye, to be followed with clover. 

But we do not design now to go into the 
comparative value and profits of the different 
kinds of stock, but to urge on the farmer to 
raise more of horses, mules, cows, hogs and 
sheep to consume the additional grasses, and 
hay we advise to be raised to increase their 
meat supply, and to enrich their lands. 
While feeling the importance of increasing 
the number of our sheep, we do not under- 
rate the importance of raising more of all 
kinds of stock, particularly of cattle; and 
since it costs no more to feed a good animal 
than an indifferent one, it is very bad policy 
to feed the latter in place of the former. 
There are, we are glad to know, a number of 
flock raisers and farmers in different por- 
tions of our State and the Southern States 
generally who are introducing improved 
stock ;, some of it of the best quality. They 
deserve the praise and encouragement of all 
farmers and the people generally ; not only 
of every dweller of the country, but of every 
inhabitant of the cities, who is much inter- 
ested in the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, and personally concerned to have on 
their daily tables good beef, good hams, and 
good mutton and lambs, in place of so much 
indifferent meat, the product of “scrub” an- 
imals. In raising good stock, the object may 
be obtained by introducing first good male 
progenitors. Of course, it may be obtained 
more rapidly by having the best of each sex, 
but the former is cheaper, more practicable 
and readily attainable. A male impresses 
its characteristics on a great number of its 
descendants, while the the female only on 
that of its: own offspring; besides, it is the 
opinion of many thai the male is more pre- 
potent ir transmitting its qualities than the 
female. -We have sometimes thought it 
would pay an association of the wealthy 
men of the cities to introduce into their 








towns or suburbs, a collection of the best 
sires for horses and mules, the best bulls, 
the best rams. and to receive at a moderate 
fee females the farmer wishes to breed from, 
or probably to send these males out to desig- 
nated localities for the use of a certain number 
farmers of who have wished their services. 
I believe the idea is original with me, but I 
think there is something in it. Even though 
it might not pay the actual money expendi- 
ture, it would more than pay in actual prac- 
tical value all the cost -of the investment. 
Let it be thought of. Of course this plan 
would only be applicable to sections cortig- 
uous to cities or not far removed. 











Too Thankful fer Words. 
Coat Run Crossrne, Ark., May 23, 1880. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—I am too 
thankful to express in words the good your 
Safe Kidney and Liver has done my family. 
° Rev. P. F. MaRKELBE. 





Baltimore Markets—April 1. 


Flour.—The trade is moderate and the market is 
quiet and steady, with a sufficient offering of all 
grades We quote as follows: Howard Street Su- 
a 475; do. Extra $5 600; do. Family 
4 





725; Western Super $3.50.@475; do. Extra 

. Ov; do. Famil wt : City Mills Su- 

r Lg 1; eres on : e 7% do ee 
rands tra 00@7 25; Rye .00@5 25; 
Corn Meal ¥ 100 ibs, 1.8u. - " 


Wheat.—The market to-day was fairly active 
and firm, closing at the outside figures and with 
small offering. uthern wheat is in good demand, 
with moderate offering. The sales were at 135@138 
c, for firm to prime Fultz; IAM se. fur mixed, and 
148c. for prime long berry. A large portion of the 
supply is on track. C 3: Cash 137@137X ; 

RAT 137@138 ; May 188% @188% ; June 185% @135X; 
July 120%; August 116; 5. Fultz 130@138; 3. 
long berry 148@148 

Corn.—The market was steady closing at the top 
figures and very firm. thern corn is in fair de- 
mand, and the market is genera rm argoes o 

and, and th ket i lly fi Cc f 
white sold at 8i@8%c., and yellow sold at 8ic. in 
—_ i. a ban mg Me ome Gomes Pane @ 
Cas ; Ap ; Me ; June 
80; a aie ;58 Yellow oe 

Oats.—The offering is very light, and the market 
is higher and neminat for want of stock. The sales) 
are two small lots, Maryland at 59@62:., the latter 


for extra light weight. Western mixed 7; 
bright 57 3. white 58@59; Pennsylvania : 
Southern 


Rye.—The arrivals continue to come in slowly, 
and the market is quiet and nominally steady. A lot 
of 300 bashels fair Maryland sold at 95c. 

m.—Market very quiet to-day: closed dull. 

meme rg 19% gory abhd cclaay 
ngs ; strict nary ; mary 
10%; orainary 9%. 


ge requicy 
>: ; do. sds mnadiing 

xood and fine red oF - 010; do fancy 
do. upper eer 2 Mais; ground lea 





Ohio common $3@4; do. 

and brown $496; do. medium to fine red ; do 
common spangied 7; do. fine s led and yel- 
low $8@15; do. air-cured medium to fine 12 


Live Stoeck.— Beef Catt/-.—Offerings 
a superior order generally. Very best on sale 7 
c.; first qualuy 64@6Xc.: Medium 4% @6z ; - 
nary thin steers, oxen and cows 3@4c.; extreme 
range of prices 3@7%c.; most of the sales were from 
6@ic. Hozse.—Trade is fair, but not active at 8 4¢ 
9%c., with fews ies ander 9c. ; most sales fion one 
9%c. Sheep an’ Lambs.—The offerings of good sheep 
have been light this week, and they were sold out 
a Prices ranged from 3@7c for sheep, and 
as _ at 10@12%c. per pound, and at $3.@5 50 
per head, 

Potatoes.—Foreign potatoes are still jobbing 
from wharf at 75@90c. per bushel as to quality. Do- 
mestic toes are in good request and prices are 
firm. Karly Kose and Burbanks selling at $1.25@1 35 
per bushel from depot yards. 





“Marked Benefit.”’ 
SaVANNAR, Ga., Feb. 21, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—I have taken 
your Safe Kidney and Liver Cure for kidney 
and liver diseases with marked benefit. 
* J. B. Joycxr. 





An Unusual “Fareve. 


A Recent Excitement INVESTIGATED BY 
THE HERALD AND THE RESULTS 
MADE PUBLIC. 


(Cleveland, O., Herald ) 

A few weeks ago we copied into our col- 
umns from the Rochester, N. Y. Democrat 
and Chronicle “ A Remarkable Statement,” 
made by J. B. Henion, M. D.,.a gentleman 
who is well known in this city. In that 
article Dr Henion recounted a wonderful 
experience which befell him, and a few days 
thereafter we published from the same paper 
a second article, giving an account of the 
“Excitement in Rochester,” caused by Dr. 
Henion’s statement. In the first article Dr. 
Henion stated that for a number of years, up 
to last June, he had beén afflicted with what 
seemed at first a most mysterious trouble. 
He felt unaccountably tired at frequent in- 
tervals; he had dull and indefinite pains in 
various parts of his body and head, and was 
very hungry one day and entirely without 
appetite the next. However, as a physician 








Market very quiet but firm, under | 
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; |“ Apoplexy,”“Paralysis,” “Spinal complaint,” 










he thought, and so did his fellow physicians, 
that he was s from malaria. 

But yet he grew worse, and was finally 
obliged to give up a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, Still he was rot conscious of his dan- 
ard nor that a monstrous disease was Lecom- 

fixed upon him, although all his organs 
had become gradually weakened. The symp- 
toms above described continued, accompan- 
ied by others of an aggravated nature, and 
he noticed a peculiar color and odor about 
the fluids he was passing; that they were 
abundant one day and very scanty the next, 
and were covered with froth, or filled with 
brick dust sediment. But even then he did 
not realize his real and alarming condition. 
At last, however, he was brought face to face 
with the fact that he was a victim of a most 
terrible disease, and he made heroic efforts 
for recovery. He traveled extensively, and 
consulted the best physicians, but they could 
give him only temporary relief, and that 
principally in the furm of morphine. And 
so he grew steadily and constantly worse un- 
til his life became a torture. His pulse was 
uncontrollable. He lived wholly by injec- 
tions, and for six days and nights he had the 
hiccoughs constantly, which are considered 
the sure indications of coming death. 

When hope and life were nearly exhausted 
his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Foote, rector of St. 
Paul's church, strongly urged him to try a 
means which the reverend gentleman had 
seen used with remarkable results He ob- 
jected at first, but finally consented, and was 
conscious of an improved condition the first 
week. His pains gradualiy disappeared; 
his stomach resumed digcstion ; his heart be- 
came regular; his headaches disappeared ; 
he had no more chills and fever, or acidity 
of the stomach ; he gained twenty-six pounds 
in three months, and is a well man to-day, 
being entirely cured of a most pronounced 
case of Brighi’s disease. 

Although conscious of the consequences 
from his professional brethren, still as a duty 
to his fellow men, and according to a vow he 
made on what he thought was his dying bed, 
he published a card detailing his illness and 
remarkable cure. “Since my recovery,” he 
says, “I have thoroughly re-investigated the 
subject of kidney difficulties and Bright’s 
disease, and I believe MORE THAN ONE-HALF 
THE DEATHS WHICH OCCUR IN AMERICA ARE 
CAUSED BY BRIGHT'S DISEASE OF THE KID- 
NEYs. It has no distinctiye symptoms of its 
own (indeed, it often develops without any 

whatever in the kidneys or their vicinity) 

nt has the symptoms of nearly every other 
own com t. H of people die 
rials authorized by a 

’s certificate of “ Heart Disease,” 


“Rheumatism,” “Paeumonia,”’ and other 
common complaints when in reality it was 
Bright's disease of the kidneys. Few physi- 
cians, and fewer people, realize the extent of 
this disease or its dangerous and insidious 
nature. It steals into the system like a thief, 
manifests its presence by the commonest 
symptoms, anc fastens itself upon the life 
befure the victim is aware. It is nearly as 
hereditary as consumption, quite as common 
and fully as fatal. ntire families, inherit- 
ing it from their ancestors, have died, and 
yet none of the number knew or realized the 
mys’erious power which was removing them. 
Instead of common symptoms it often shows 
none whatever, but brings death suddenly, 
and as such is usually supposed to be heart 
disease.” 

The second article, entitled ‘“ Excitement 
in Rochester,” was made up of interviews 
with Dr. Henion himself, who confirmed all 
said in his card, and also with Mr. H. H. 
Warner. The latter gentleman did not re- 
gard Dr. Henion’s case as particularly ex- 
ceptional, because he had known of ver 
many such cures by the same means in all 
parts of the land. Kidney diseases, he said, 
are carrying off tens of thousands every year, 
while Bright's disease is increasing 250 per 
cent. a decade, and yet the people do not 
realize it or seek to check it until too late. 
He related how a New Orleans medical 
professor, lecturing on this disease, thinking 
to show his class what healthy fluids were, 
subjected some of his own to a chemical test, 
and although he had nosuspicion of it before, 
discovered that he, too, had the dreaded dis- 
ease, which proved fatal in less than a year. 
There was also an interview with the cele- 
brated chemist of the New York State Board 
of Health, Dr. 8. A. Lattimore, who said he 
had analyzed the remedy which cured Dr. 
Henion, and found that it was “ entirely free 
from any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances.” 

We have made these condensations in order 
that all the material facts may he set before 
our readers. Since the publication of these 
two articles, having been besieged with let- 
ters of inquiry, we sent a communication to 
Dr. Henion, and also one to H. H. Warner 


& Co., asking if any additional proof could 
be given us as to the ; of the state. 
ments published. In sereto we have 
received the following letters, which add jn. 


terest to the entire subject, and wholly verify 


every statement hitherto made: 
; Rocnester, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1883, 
GENTLEMEN :—Your favor is received, 


to which you refer is true in every res 
and I owe my life and present health wholly 
to the power of Warner's Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure. It is not surprising that people 
should question the statement I made, for 
my recovery was as great a marvel to myself 
as to my physicians and friends. * *  * 
J. B. Henton, M. D. 


RocueEster, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1882. 
Srrs:—Acknowledging your favor duly 
received, we would say: The best proof we 
can give you that the statements made by 
Dr. Henion are entirely true, and would not 
have been published unless strictly so, is the 
following testimonial from the best citizens 
of Rochester, and a card published by Rev. 
Dr. Foote, which you are at liberty to use if 

you wish. H. H. Warner & Co. 


To Whom it may Concern: 

In the Rochester, N. Y., Democrat and 
Chronicle of December 31, 1881, there ap- 
peared a statement in the form of a card 
from Dr. J. B. Henion, of this city, recount- 
ing his remarkable recovery from Bright's 
disease of the kidneys, after several doctors 
of prominence had given him up, by the use 
of a preparation manufactured in this city 
and known as Warner's Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure. 

We are perscnally or by reputation ac- 
quainted with Dr. Henion, and we believe he 
would publish no statement not literally true. 
We are also personally or by reputation well 
acquainted with H..H. Warner & Co., pro- 
prietors of this remedy, whose commercial 
and personal standing in this community 
is of the highest order, and we believe that 
they would not publish any statements which 
were not literally and strictly true in every 
particular. 

C. R. Parsons, (Mayor, Rochester.) 

Wa. Purcetu, (Editor, Union and <Ad- 
orrtiser.) 

W. D. Suvart, (Surrogate, Monroe Co.) 

Epwarp A. Frost, (Clerk, Monroe Co.) 

E. B. Fenner, (District Attorney, Monroe 
County.) 

Danie T. Hunt, (Postmaster, Rochester.) 
“ - M. Davy, (Ex-Member Congress, Ro- 


ester:) 

Joun 8. Morean, (Special County Judge, 
Monroc County.) 

HrraM Srsiey, aor and Seedsman.) 

W. C. Row.ey, (County Judge, Monroe 
County.) 

JoHn VAN Voornis, (Member of Con- 
gress.) 

Cnar.es E. Fitcu, (Editor Democrat and 
Chronicle, and Regent of the University.) 


To the Editor of the Living Church, 
Chicago, IU: 

Will you allow the ee card, personal 
to myself, to appear in your widely circulated 
paper? There was published in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle of the 31st of Decem- 
ber last, a statement made by J. B. Henion, 
M D., narrating how he had been cured of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, almost in its 
last stages, by the use of Warner's Safe Kid- 
ney and Liver Cure. I was referred to in 
that statement, as having recommended and 
urged Dr. Henion to try the remedy, which 
he did, and was cured. 

Now the republishing of his statement in 
many of the leading journals of the day has 
been the cause of an incessant flow of letters 
to me, making many inquiries, but chiefl 
whether the statement is true, or a mere ad- 
vertising dodge, etc., etc. 

I beg, therefore to anticipate any further 
inquiries, and save time and labor, and some 

tage, by saying that the statement of Dr. 
enion is true, so far as it concerns myself, 
and I believe it to be true in all other respects 
He is a parishioner of mine, and I visited 
him in his sickness. I urged him to take the 
medicine, and would do the same again to 
any one who was troubled with a disease of 
the kidneys and liver. 
IsrRAEL Foore, (D. D.,) 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1882. 














J. M. Laroque’s Anti-Bilious Bitters, 
a purely vegetable, faultless family medicine 
for all diseases of the Liver and Stomach, 
cures sick and nervous headache, regulates 
the bowels, aids digestion, and is a cer- 
tain cure and preventive of chills and 
fevers. Price, 25 cts. a paper, or $1 a bottle. 





W. E. Thornton, corner Baltimore and Har- 
rison streets. * 
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The published statement, over my signature, — 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID 


Ihe NewSheep Dip 


ee 


@7.) NON-PoIsONOUs De) 


Patented in U.8., July 3, 1877. 
- MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Propr’s and Manuf’rs. 
" Ipe Boab Tie and remedy een: sks 
EEP— Lice, an Maggots, 
wpe head, Worms in Sheep | Lambs. Improve- 
ment in epeey and quality of the wool more than 
for Dip H Mange, Lice, Thrush, 
Cracked Heels, Saddle and other Galls, Bots, 
g Disease. CATTLE—Mange, Lice, Texas Ticks, 


and th Pi - ja; 
Mouth Disease, Pieuro-pneumon pi spessats 












Lice. Purifies the 
. HORTICULTURE- Aphis, Blight, Scale 
on Orange Bark Lice, Rust in Gaara 
@g-ls superior to all other Dips and cheaper, 
for one gallon is enough for 100 gallons of cold water 
foruse. Tobeusedcold. Send stamp for U. 8. tes- 
timonials and list to T. W. LAWFORD, 
Gen’] Agent, i, Chase Street, Baltimor., 
“Md. ( tion this paper.) 


ENTERPRISE . 
(Galvanized Iron) 


WIND-MILL. 











HE onl 

Iron, with Rosette Wheel. 
wheels, Hydraulic Rams and Pamps put in on true 
hydraulic principles. 


Iron Wind-Mill made of Galvanized 
Wind-Mills, W ater- 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


408.H. Eighth Siroct, Philadelphia. 


Hannibal Membrino. 
(Trial, 4 years old, 2 30,) 

Y Woodford Mem brino, 2 21 ; dam Lady McKen- 

ny, also the dam of Nil speranidum, whose 


record is 224}. Will make the season in Talbot 
For particulars apply to 


JOHN K. CAULK, 
Trappe, Talbot County, Maryland. 


Bermuda Grass Seed 


WEheve succeeded in procuring a limited supply 
of seed of the above valuable grass for all South- 
ern localities, Price by mail, $250 per pound; 25 
cents per ounce. Two pounds of the seed will be 
sufficient to sow an acre. 


J. M. THORBURN & C0. 


15 JOHN STREET, 
oe New York. — 
THE HUNTER MELON. 


BR careful selection through a series of years a 
high grade of MUSK MELON has been produced, 
ot which a limited quantity of seed is for sale. The 
HUNTER is the queen, the ne plus ultra of melons. 
Per ounce, 50 cents 3 per packetgQ5 cents. 

G, F,. NEEDHAM, Washington, D. C. 


THE DUCHESS 


S one of the very best of the new white Grapes. 
Hardy, productive, flavor the best. If yes plant 
& vine this spring let it be a DUCHESS. $1 00 each ; 
$10.00 per dozen; by mail. Address 


Dr. G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, D.C, 
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Of Baltimore, Md. 











THE ACTIVE 
in Sill Ammonia’d Bone. Phosphate 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate, / Ammonia’a Bone Phospha 
tae” Forming a complete Mineral Manure, | Moisture, at wre, pg to 12 per cent. 
and proved by the experience of the past five Organic, Meter. godess to 24“ 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy | Soluble Fhos. Acid...6% to 8 p ct. 


lands, or those containing vegetable matter. Total Available Phos. Acid.......10 to12  « 





: Res Peeks et ie bf . 
‘ot coeccccccess to 
ANALYSIS. ek Bere ee “InN owt 8 
Moisture, at 212° F.......+0e00e- 5 to 8 percent. ——— scintegie 
Available Phos Acid..........++. 9 toll bad 
mee i. cedireconses 1 ts « Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
Soluble Silica........0.:s+e.s eeee 16 tos * ANALYSIS. 
Potash FE... 2.2000. ccccc-cvccs eves 2% to 4 os Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to% per cent. 
Magnesia ...... ..eecesereees secees | Sh th, cai tad Reverted et --5t0o6 “ 
GOED sae: Stine. eovrererereressess oS Pee Total Available .............+...+-+ 11 to 18 percent. 
——————_ seaele y, Bee) a eeeee - Ss = 
e ye Seasese eee to 6 
t#’ This Brand put up specially | Potash K. 0.....0swsssesee.s. ai8s ss St 3 fe 


in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
BEDS. There is nothing to equal 
it. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Or Acidalated South Carolina Bone. 
Containing 12 to 15 per cent Available Phos. Acid, 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE 60. 


128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 
‘THE COMING PLOW! : 





Price, 50 Cents per Box. 
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THE NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER. 
TS “NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER” is the New Plow destine | totake the place of the heavy Chilled 

Iron Plows now .u use. The Carbon Metal of which it is mave being onc -balf cast-steel. has ali the 
hardness and wearing qualities of the chilled metal, and is much stronger. It can therefore be made the 
lightest of all the Cast Plows. sg” The New Remington Plows, full rigged, weigh !5 to 20 pounds less than 
the Chilled Plows of the same capacity. Our Warrantee: The Remington Agricultural Co. guarantee 
to the dealer, as well as to the farmer, that every Remington Carbon Piow is well made of good material, and 
if properly handled, will give perfect satigfaction, subject to a two-days’ trial in the field. If it fails to comply 
with this Warrantee, after being tried by both, the Plowcan be returned tu the dealer, to be held by him 
subject to the manufacturers’ order, Send for prices. 


Manufactured by the Remington Manufacturing Co., Ilion, N. Y. 


A. & A. G. ALFORD, Southern Agents, 21 & 23 8. Howard St., Baltimore. 
Perle des Jardins, golden yellow ; $1000 REWARD 


ROSE Niphetos, snow white; a ame ~ ra: oo 
La 


bright cherry ; rance, satiny rose; Bon Silene, V 
peu 
ac 

can 














BY MAIL, post-paid. Ten for $1, 
viz.: Catherine Mermet, rosy eee 







brilliant carmine ; Gen. Jacqueminot, brilliant crim- 
son; Marie Van Houtte, deiicate yellow; Cornelia 
Cook, large white; Marechal Neil, large yellow. 


Address ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, 


Baitimore, Md. 











ictors 
sold in 1331 and 
the nd could Fae” 4 : 
not supplied. “Ses ai ~ : 
Circular confirming this mailed p. Send for it. 
NEWARK MACHINE COMPANY, Newark, Ohio. 
(owners of Patents and the only Manufacturers in the world 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


CHANCE 10 MAKE MONEY.--No need of 

leaving home. Male or female. Farmers espe- 
cially. Allseasonsofthe year. Address, with stamp, 
EATON & CO., Lock Box 895, Washington, D. C. 














AD 
LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


EEPS IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, a. Brack- 
ets, Hand Railings, Balusters. Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, Barge Boards, Window Ca) r Caps, 





vewe onat Chere bs . Biipds, r Bneke, Lie 8 eg Wood Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, 
tty, ) . Sash Sash Cord, . Columas, Boxes. 
gg bi Sele ‘The ‘Work at ‘eights, Be Prices, ‘ 








For Dyspeps 
Bilious Attacks, 
tiveness, and 
the Liver and Stomach. 
ARE DECID: ‘YY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
T CAN BE USED. 

It is not an intomcating beverage. and certain 
wea never be used as a pleasant substitute for ah 
coholic stimulents, but it is truly a valuable Family 
M which has been used for many yeare by 
large numbers of our citizens with the most unfali- 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 


25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. BE. THORNTON, Propriector, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

















Ahead of All Competition. 
1882. 





TWELVE SiZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


THREE. SIZES FOR HORSE POWER, 

$m very large increase in our sales last year 

we that these machines fully sustain the 
cwards ‘an the best” made to them at the it 
Centennial “hundred-day trial” in Philadelphia in 
18%, and their complete victory'at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1878. We offer for 1882 machines from en- 
tirely new patterns, and greatly improved in every 
respect. Examine our new LAWN SWEEPERS 
hand or horse size. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 

Patentees nnd Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
@@” Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 


JOS. STELWAGON'S SONS, 
Manille, li a eee Carpet-Lining 
PAPERS, 
’ Also, Roofing Materials, 

5625 COWMERCE STREET, 


PHILADKEL PAIA. 














FOR SALE. 

] ANDSOMK BROWS STALLIONS, foaled 
May, 1875; 15% hands hixh, sound and kind; 
sired b Rysayk jr.,son of Rysdyk by Rysdik’s Ham- 
bietonian out of Duke by Lexington, Rysdyk 
Jr ’s dam by Geo. M. Patchen, dam of Stallion by Jack 
Lane, A. Welch’s son of imp. Sythian, dam by imp. 
Yorkshire, 2d dam by son of Hili’s Black Hawk. 

Will be sold at icw price. 
H. C. Harper, 787 K.Lehigh ave., Phiiada, 
250 good wheat, grass and fruit farms cheap; best 
climete; good society; convenient to best 
markets. For catalogne. prices and county paper ad- 
dréss MANCHA & HELLER, Ridgely, Md. 

















ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THE 


LANCASTER 
wee WATCH =~ 


Watch Co, 
Sixteen (16) Grades. 
All Quick-Train Raliroad Watches. 


AMERIGAN Suze, Sora“ eter 
POLITICS, 


pertaining to politics. 
instruction and ready reference. Sold only 
Hon, THOS. V. 
OOOPER. March 


by subscription; but subscriptions sent 

direct will be forwarded by mail or 0. O. D. 
at Publishing Co's expense. Agents now 

Address FIRESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 

20 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Levy Late, or Winter Peach. 
DESIRE again to call the attention of fruit grow- 
ers to this very desirable fruit. 


ing Peach grown In its prime from November 


tember, long after ail others are . Large, 

















pa 
to 


beautiful and luscious. A basket of them was sent ~ 


to Gen. Grant last November. He wrote in answer: 
** They are the most beautiful | ever saw in my life.’ 
Try at least 12, which I will send by mail for $2.50; 


Dr. G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, D. 0. 


$66 





@ week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfitfree Address * 
H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 








It is the best- © 
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% 
Creamery and Refrigerator Combined. 
H‘s taken more First Premiums and Meda/s than 
any ilar apparatus in America. Requires 
less oe he operate it than any other Portable Cream- 
ery on 


ma:ket, Is protected by letters patent. 
pop on device or process. ulars 
ress the. manufacturers. 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MF’G CO., 
itney, Vermont. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, Gen’l Ag’ts, 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For circ 








PLYMOUTH 





THOS. W. HOOPER, 


128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 


EGGS, $2 per 18: $3 per 26. 


10 Large Papers of Seeds, 


de or Vegetable. 


COE assortment sufficient for smal! garden 
4 Guaranteed oe and reliabie, in a neat box. Sent 
post-paid for 30 


PHILADELPHIA SEED COMPANY, 


14 N. Seventh St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
DR. R- P. LORD, 


Send for circular. 

















VETERINARY SURGEON 


M per te of the 1¢ Royal Colleg of ahem 


comedians @ se. Spacious Infirmary Stables and 


Cor. pn onl and Hoffman St., Baltimore. 








Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
LL the latest and most popular Sheet Music of 4 
day, now retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy, fo 

sale at all news dealers and stationers. Having ju< “ 
our branch house here, we are prepared to 

supply dealers and agents at liberal terms, 

our circular. 

WwW. A. EVANS & BRO. 
102 8, Twelfth *t., Cor. Chestnut, Phitad’a. 


nd for 














‘For Sale. ~ 





6 BUCK LAMBS out of fine grade ewes = 
thoroughiured Oxford Buck, price $10 eaco. Can 

be seen at ay farm (two miles east of Texas), on Pott 

Spring road, Eighth District, Baltimore County. 


D. R. HOWARD, 


2 SPEARS WHARF, BALTIMORE. 


$7773 


$72 c.ct 








A TRAD ut and = to Agts. 
Outfit a a ie 
ieee: ouaene. i 








a week. $12 a day at home easily made, 
vag Address 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 








{FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 








Out stock of seeds is from the most relisble’gtow- 
ers, fresh and true 


"Fertilizers ‘of f Standard Brands. 
Giimih g Serer’ Atwssuned baed?Pip unt 


Griffith & Turner’s Alk Plant Food 
Griffith & Turner’s Raw Bone. 
Baker’s Disso! Bone.. 


Tu 

Holloway’s Excelsior and Ph 
Lister’s and Whi "3 Ph 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guanos. 


Plaster, &c. 
Oliver Chilled Piows 
run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow 

Malta Shovel Plows. ne Age Cultivators 

hoon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Daltiverce 

Monarch Grain Drills. 


Hagerstown Grain Drills. 

Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Star Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 


Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
American Hay Elevator. 

Doub!'e Harpoon Hay Fork. Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 

McCormick Iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 
McCormick Imperial Reapers. 

McCormick Twine Binders. Corn Shellers. 


Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 
Keystone Corn Drills 
May, Straw and Fodder Cutters, 


Hay Presses. 
Butter Workers. 


te CREAMERY 





Stoddard Churns. Sovie vs Suing Chara 
Fountain Pum 


p- 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers oan d Seeds, 


44 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR SALE, 


AT “MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM,” 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
Axp BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


THOS, J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Md. 


For Sale. 
d | Registered Shorthorns, 


of both sexes and all ages, from calves to aged 
cows, at reasonable prices. 


JAMES LEE, 
Churehville, Marford Co., Md. 


Wirginia Lands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 


W HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of 
Eastern Virginia. Catalogues sent jeat on application. 





























For Sale. 
TWO JERSEY BULLS. 


NE averpes S Uctober 4s a rice nd 
O% cane dhe. + price $3). gay. both sala bene oan 


, s. Gnuetinis 
Phenix P. 0., Baltimore Co., Md. 
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COTSWOLDS FOR SALE. 
13 EL SCTED EW BS. 8 newwo cid, in lamb, and 1 
Aida, 3 Fobe olen. 
GEORGE L. SCOTT, Darlington, Md. 


, all pure stock. 
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Plants and Flowers. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1882 OF NEW AND NTS 
ETO ALL. ADDRESS Bane am 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘THE CHAMPION “ORM PLANTER 














































































HE above cut represents an implement long desired by the farmer 








Tt will drop, cover and plant two 


rows at once, and is so arranged that the corn is dropped in hills, and can be worked both ways. The 


work is done even more accurately than in the old way. 


for circular to 


Every Planter fully warranted. -Send 


Js. c. DURBOROW & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


SS Lick. Street, Baltimore. 








Are making 


Pircrrasine 


IO Secuses SELLINGC(T “A 


spose ovny Sram estes 7 ete he Set a een eee 
their breeds, raining, causes of disease. Dre rend 
Ifaetretfome, Bie High! endorsed Ad dy tuck emt eminent ‘authorities as the 5 the President, Vice President, wand Secretary o! 
cterinary Surgeons, Hon b 


apspen and others. Farmers, their sons, and 
ddress A 7238 


RRnIncrs STOCK-BOOK 









ever issued in America nent bee Hevnetiet 
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$2W RTH of MUS:C for iO CTS. 
Music in the March No. ef Journal: 

1 Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Joy- 
ous Farmer, instrumental; Schumann. 3. Mar 

herita, vocal; Gounod. * wh —i3 are 
Bead vocal ; Wood. 5. Willow pw the Lily. 
sere f from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6 


MCR «When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’l; Framan. 





rr - % Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 


Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 


“PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET.. 








WANTED—FARMERS AND DEALERS TO KNOW 


That the CHEAPEST and BEST Fertilizer for all crops is 


BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE |*. 


WARRANTED to be composed of Pure Raw Bones and Oil of Vitriol only. Send for our descriptive 
pamphiet showing Guaranteed Analysis. “Sent Free.” Dealer wanted in every county. Address 


BAUCH & SONS, Philadelphia or Baliimore. 








Peruvian Guano. 





I have secured the only ca:go of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from every DE 


PICA, the richest d it of Peru, containin 

cent. of Ammonia, ‘ee a full supply from fonds’ 
deposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMERT 


And Seed Warehouse, 








‘40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 
SLE AGI AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 


A " =. of tna ae rt pager mg Ha 
“an Pht ta m 3 to es. 
“Cut one ton in 30 minu SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








Fruit Drees, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS, &e. 


Yr undersigned offers an extensive stock of well- 
grown FRUIT TREES—new Pears, new Peaches, 
&c. A large stock of 


Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Gherry, &c., 
Standards and Dwarfs, 


Grapevines, Strawberries, Currants, 


and other small fruits) Ornamental Trees in 
great ni | for parks, lawus, pote &. Ever- 
greens of all sizes, of the = ey. 


thing pertaining to the ansrng’ 
Business. and at the Jowest rates. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
TRICTLY pure and reliable. Many imitations 
S costing 8 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. m, Pay against deception, observe that pack- 
Fresh Al APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDOK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 S GAY STREET. 





FAR M WAGO N s 


THOS. NORRIS’ & SON, 


{- Gubiie 


‘Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Agriselteral Implements, Maehiaery, Seed, &e. 
“@0:LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
PLANTS BY MATL. 


We will i to ddress in the United recei, f di 
ew Lal Spee gestpett m+ tin the United States, on pt of one dollar ($1.00), ten 

















oi 4 ‘a a, sorts, or, © la, 6 varieties 

2 wot a 4 varieties. ffm iy pond Fated: 

4 Palms, 2 varieties. 10 Salvias, 4 varieties. 
4 Cissus. 10 Aaerdlean. 
4 Rhyncospermum Jasminoides. 10 Chrysanthemums, 10 varieties. 
4 Meyenia 2 varieties. 12 Smilax. 
4 Azalea ica, 4 varieties. 12 Coleus, }2 varieties. 
4 Camellias, 4 ae 12 Feverfern, 2 varieties. 
4 Piumbago, 2 varie 12 Fuch ias, 12 varieties. 
6 Begonias, Rex, 6 a 12 Geraniums, 12 varieties standard. 
6 Marantas. 6 varieties. 12 Heliotrope, 4 varieties. 
6 Jasminum 4 varieties, 12 Verbenas, 12 varieties. 


We will send six of the above collection for $5, thirteen for $10, or the whole twenty-two collections for $18. 
Og" Having the largest place of the kind in the United States, we are in a position to offer the most rea- 
le terms. Descriptive Catalogue mailed free on application. 


tucmor to} OC OERLIN Dice. Tr., [JOUN DICK. 
Fifty-third Street and Darby Road, Philadelphia: 


Taz 


PEOPLES” MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, ITo. 2S South Street, 


Over the Firemen‘s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


LL STOCK inspected b: the inspectors before policies are issued. pot asttontars oom 
the Gee 8 office a einealar’ wick gives all information as to cost, e' es NOBT. 
8. — —_t : Clairmont Nurseries. Vice President, WM. B. SA Ds, Editor . American FaRMen. 
en of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Manufacturers, Baltimore county. 
Roane, ‘LI W. FREE 


ROSEBANE. NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


invite the roe of the public to ~~ select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEA RS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRICOTS, (RAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most 
poe kinds, together with oth-r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
itU Bs are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. MOSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEDDING-O PLANTS by thé dozen or 1,000, for which we have issned a my ow peaniogue. 
ae ONT thousand oze and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for 
tocves FORWARDED ON ptt of ORDERS BY MAIL ie MPTLY aT- 
TE Sep TO ALL. GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CH 


w. D. 














BRACKENRIDCE. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
eSPRING OF 1882.9 


M* Ss NEW PRICE-LIST for coming spring is ready, and will be mailed free to all cpplionaio giving post- 
address plainly wrilten (including name of Posmay) My prices are “‘ SUBSOILE so far asa 
downward tendency goes, while I ‘a happy to inform my former customers and all the ¥ ers of Tux 
AmERican Faamen ory the gro mg fon stock was never better than the present season. Peach and 
Apple trees are ularly Bg white the of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assortment of a kinds of Fruit, Shad ade and Orname» tal 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c,, &c, ence solicited, 


J. W. : Proprietor. 








an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 





WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 


Importers, Breeders and Sales Agents, 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK, 


Nason, Orange Co., Va. 


OG-Illustrated Catalogue free. 


SAW MILL SS aera 








LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Butilding. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 

D FOR WHEELWRIGHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 

INGLES, ene, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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© Add. REILEY) Jn. ee _J. J. PURNER, Jn, 
# ow Te TURNER |& Co's 


= ai ’ * Ammoniated Bone Super-Pholb 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828.) 


1858: 1882. 














‘To Gotton Planters 


Eee 









RMING=the most concentrated, universal and durable 
‘ FERTILIZER ever offered to the farmer—com bining 

all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever- 
darable fertilizing oo of Bones in fine, dry powder, 


prepared expressly for drilling,and can be im any 
quantity, Revover small, peracre. It is the opinion of man 
paar | farmers, aftee TWENTY-FOUR YEA 










rience in testing it side by side with other + od 
tilizers, that an epelioetion of 100 pounds of oF CELSIOR” is equal to £00 pounds of any other fertilizer or 


guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. ous 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 


QG-Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that cveey bes is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTER 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 42 W. Pratt St, Baltimore, Md. 


Ground Raw Limestone as a Fertilizer. 


The i:terest among intelligent farmers is increasing on the subject of 


GROUND RAW LIMESTONE AS A FERTILIZER. 


Wherever enough has been used, say 700 to 800 pounds per acre, the resu't has always been satisfactory. A 
Marylander writes us that he distributed twenty-five tons in October last on different farms, aod up to this 
time it is equal in every case to the best Phosphates, and in some cases is superior to all other 
Fertilizers. An analysis of the celebrated Blue Grass on of Kentucky shows 2.464 parts car- 
bonate of hime and 0.319 hpospheriec acid. That.is, there is eight times as much Ground 
Raw Limestone in the virgin soil of the Blue Grass region as there is of Phosphates or ne 
Dust. Our formula for the best Fertilizer has always been 700 nds of Ground Raw Limestone to 100 
pounds of Bone Dust. No one in their senses questions that Phosphates do good to the land. and no one in 
their senses Ought to deny, in view of the analysis of the Blue Grass soil, that Ground Raw Limestone 
should be the BASIS of Phosphates and Bone Dust 7to1. Grain contains 46.10 carbon ; straw contains 
48 48 carbon ; and yet professional men tell us that plants get all their carbonic acid from the atmosphere. 
The is are against them. Nature put eight times as much carbcnate of lime in the 
Blue Grass region as phosphoric acid. 
For further information, and cost of machinery for making the new Fertilizer, inquire of 


ToTrTrEN & Co., PITTSBURG, 


ae for 4 cents per bushel, or less than $1.50 per ton, and every farmer can prepare his 
own ordinary horse power. 



































PRICES OF MACHINES. 
1 horse power, 3 horse power. 5 horse power. 
8190. $390. $570. 








B: GUS. HILI. & CO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


195 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


FY MERS’ local orders for option trading solicited, and faithfully executed. Orders for SEEDS and 
FERTILIZERS promptly filled. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Reference, Howard Bank of 
Baltimore. 
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SEORGE PAGE gz 


No. S NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFASSORERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Bollers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made. 


a ARY Steam oe nes and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Ga 
lachinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c, &c. 


Mills vient. ou 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machiuer 
ing as al “finds Tanite Emery Wheels and Grinders. 
and Mill Supplies Meee E Wa 
fe at 





















PRY v= 


———— 






AGRICULTURAL E 
, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work. 
, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 






agents for NICOLS. SHEPHARD @ COS VIGRATOR THRESH'NG Me. 
HING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 















LOWEST PRICES 
|POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


= $12 a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For (620 lbs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


This,when mixed at home, makes Qne Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, “equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high priced tes. 
EXTRA  {Notrouble to mix- 
NOrExPENSE. {Pull directions 
Powsgtt’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 
Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations. 


Brown Chemical Co 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Manufacturers of Battimorg, Mo. 
Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash, 
Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
And alt high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 



























GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most Seabees thing about ¢ farm is to have the 
buildings well painted. And the art of painting {s not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send ‘or particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


ed ate ee oe ee he 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL. KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


GILPIWS VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 

RE perry gen with t care, from medical plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
ad apes the most delicat @ stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPE SIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact oat where their ents are known to family ph jans, they are using them in their 

prem tice. bb nae the following — pe of our most prommnent physicians: 

LAND, June Dr. Gilpin: ————— Senne, the ———— of 


our Sugar-Coated 
Puls, 4 feel it bat justice to say that the Seaiineinate Roane comprises the only remedies | 
evor ved were the propes anes te, bo used in dissepep of 9 bls origin. Tehall take 








leasure in recom- 
m them, not only to my patients but the outed © medical re nm. Yours traly, J, M, WISTAR, M.D. 


pia ‘@ Co.—Gents: Please send by express ee 

most accounts from all who have used 

y is not far distant when they will supersede allothers. Yours, F. M. CHALF 

- Set the Pills ieth fut “ A —o the i aot, 9eek rely = — pod gh coer 
the ast ) en' y 

scopes th their use ms down nase neration to generation. 


are known will to ge’ 
@iL | VEGETASLE @ LIVER PILLS are cold by all respectable druggists and country store- 
out the United States and Canadas. 


Prividipal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO,, Baltimore. 


lis. Lhave 











COTTON ftp, GRAIN te 
TOBACCO maVEGETABLES 

















CREAMERY 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 
Agents Wanted 


BUTTER WORKER 
Most Effective gnd Convenient 
Also Power Workers, 
Cap’city 10,000 lbs.per DAY 





ID 
26 8, 16th Sees Phila., Pa. 








HOPE™DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


YY RESTORE THE HEARING 
m the work of pe mp Drum. 
to others. 


Serenere 
Alwa:; in ition, but inv 
n 
diese eins and even w heard dis- 
Arse 


ti tineti Ww using 
— deccripuve olruine with testimonials. 
PECK & 00., $58 Broadway, New York. 














THE 


HAMBLETONIAN 
STALLION 


PERALTO 


Foaled 1877; Height, 16} Hands; 
Weight, 1,200 Pounds. 








IRED by “* Pierson,” son of Rysd k’s ote 

tonian,” out of “‘ Fashion” ‘ Hiatoga Chief,” 
a son of Hanley’s “ Hiatoga.” he Poy of « Pier. id 
— was “Fannie Clay” by Neaves’s * Cassius M. 


ALTO is believed to equal any five-year-old 
ever one i in Maryland for » breeding, pee 
- nce form. As his sire showed a 2 

Mes Park track, Brooklyn, N.Y., and his 
beat 2:30, itis thought he will prove a success mon ¢ 
ly as he comes of demonstrated 
open families. 


TERMS. 
hime -five dollars the season, with privil 
retura the following year in case of failure. Fifty 
cents to the groom for each mare. Mares from a 


distance kept on grain or pasture, as desired, at mod- 
erate rates, and owner’s risk. 


ROBD’T HOUGH, 


P. 0. Tunis Mills, 
TALBOT CO., MD. 


[MAKE HENS, LAY | 


ind Gatile 0 ‘ Cri 
says that Sheridan's ttion Po 
pure and immensely valuable. N: 
's 
pint food. 
ly 


make hens lay like dnBolder e 
one toone ° 
by mailtor eight letter OS. SOMNSON 
Boston, or Me. 


SEEDS! 


BMERS 
eS EE | ai to buy cor feimend 2 


[MPLEMENTS 





















WE Ane. THE 
poadoas Janst ears Sower, 
meryine for eos AW pms BU 


We WARRANT ove ae TE 
HIRAM SIBLEY & C CO, 

EEDS AND IMPLEMENTS 
ath Wholesale and Retail. 









BEAN’S EXTRACT of ANNATTO. 
rere 25, ah and $1.00 per] Bottle. 
ever om Ay ay to the publics ore — 


gc cnuine Juneness, which 
e eye and tickles the as a Ask 






your nearest druggist or sturekee 









to procnre it for you, Address 
manufacturers, AN 


ABE; 


47 and 4p North a a) St., t 


ftw os teas 
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Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


IWATTS & SETH. 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


. SILVER WARK ayo RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


mporter and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


Wedding Fresents, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 1385 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 


FRAKKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


E offer tc our customefs an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

GRAPES, &c., all the standard sorts. Also. the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank), BALTIMORK, MD. 


LO COTTON PLAN TERS. 
J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 


Ammoniated SUPER 


BOE Phvghat 


RIC? wR IN AMMONIA and SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


¢han an) 6) . 
ld, ex OUR “EXCELSIOR,” and ic made with the same care and supervision» 
} aie Gere quailty suarentect. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. » 

' / We have also a very superior quality of 











Bs ARAWANA 
Established] 


BUTTERCUP, 6052. 














[1811, 


































PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J.J. TURNER & CO.. 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER. 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &oO. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. : 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


‘ 
‘ 


























‘ade SS Se 
1828] CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL {if 
| NURSERIES. 


large Stock for Sprine. 


Apple Trees of all leading varieties. A large stock of Standard 
100.000 Beaches. ng ones heb ~~ Damsons, eee, aspherries, iaieting 
Beh ama Climbing Vines: wheiry mts, Kvergreen and Shade Tre 


Wit. CORSH & SONS, 


Box 248, Baltimore City. Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City. 








FOR BALE. 





OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart. 
APPLY AT - : 
S. J. Shoemaker’s Place 
Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. W.,; 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Y the 100 or 100,000. Have a large and pure stock 
B of all the leading standard vesiption dad many of 
the newer sorts. arpless, Miner’s Great Prolife, 
‘Mt. Vernon, Cumb. Triumph, 75e. per C.; $5 per M. 
Creseent Seed . arch, Kentue - Duncan, Wil- 
son, Chas. Downing, 40e. per C.; $2.25 per M Also, 


RASPBERRY PLA\TS. 
Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, $11; Brandywine, $9. 
B. 8S. COLE, 

Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 








HMarman’s, A. A. Ce., Md. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., Md. 














FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 
Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prize of $190, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of. New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 
ANDREW BANKS. 








je hog is free from aw grazer, 


prolific and early to mature ree. 
Also, COLLIE PUPS im April, from imported 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville; Va. 


SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 
‘ COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS. 
A few choice young bulls now ready for sale. 


J. B. CRAY, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 














G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
Cu EMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures Soils, 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
rocess), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. Cla 

Coal. Limestone and other minerals. Water for bean 

manufactvring and household use. Mineral waters 

and various products of art. Terms moderate, 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


4h.—We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
“Seven Ages of Man.” 

203 


LL: CRAGIN & Co. 


116 S. Fourth St., 


fire p 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OX YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN 


tT ORNAMENTAL-TREES 





Dit D / —_ 
SMAVUBS, KUSES, 


Besides the largest and most complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental oes. ete., 
_in the U.8., we offer many Choice Novelties. 
| New A Catalogue mailed free to all who 
A ELLWANCER & BARRY, . 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 











HIRTY-SIX Varieties of Cabbage; 26 of Corn, 
28 of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of 
Beans, 17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, 
with other varieties in proportion ; a large on 
of which were grown on my five seed Farms, will be 
found in my “Vegetable Flower Seed Catalogue 
for 1882,” sent free to all who “pp ly Customers e 

last season need not write for it. All Seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I 
will refill the order tis The original introducer | 
of: Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead 
Farly Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cab- | 
bage, Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other new, 
Vegetables. invite the patronage of the public. - 


New Vegetables a specialty. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices. | 


BREED only from the a chgine pa of he 
coun! n gree, and markings. 
stock soteiied pow y =: seen at anytime. Also 
Black-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of superior svock for sale. Stock 

shipped as represented. espondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 
To Dealers = Consumers of Paints 
ot binky mines ane oteentien. Tar gale. 


> P 
i id) ng the ordi 
diate use, which is ra Ty g > ger A 
will stand ure to the than 


longer 
Paint mixed in the usual way, that it will retain its 
2 of Color, and will not crack or pee] off. 


EuTaw Paint Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE LEADS 









































SALTPETRE, 


CHEMICALS, & 


100 W. LOMBARD: SP. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














It can Le applied by any person, and the expense of 
employing a painter is saved, whilst the cost of the 
Paint will be one-third less than when mixed in the 
yee ys way. 
@ are prepared to give any information that 
Sees application ‘by mail or in om, ool 
a trial from to be convinced 

statements. Address :— pce hie 


mutawPaint Co. 
100 W. Lombard Street, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“High Gu’ Animiniated Cuper-Phosphate 
“Bos Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR,” 


DISSOLVED Ss. Cc. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 


WH. DAVISON & CO. ¥- vont srr, 


TRUTH ATTESTED. 


To FARMERS & i STOCK OWNERS|,..TRUTH ATTESTED. 


Knewn People Whelly Verified. 


In be ae J Ay! the public ren fully realize the gen- 
well as the power and 
velue of ire vontirle cf which t tuey speak. we publish 
or herewith the fac os Sa of parties whose 
FARMERS sincerity is beyond question. ‘The truth of these 
: testimonials For quae nor can the facts they an- 


nounce be ign 
STVGE yee ATLANTA, tg March 8, 1881. 
.¥: 


H. H. Warner @ Co., Rochester 

DAINT ESN Genr_euen—For twenty ts 1 have suffered 

AND more or less from my bladder and kidneys. M 
business for many years aapegine me to travel all 
over the southern states. ilst going to Texas last 
KEEPERS | fail, 1 saw in paper an advertisement of Warner’s 
‘ led to the Safe Kidney an Liver C Care. I bought a bottle, and 
B CAe tak less than a week the improvement in my health 
SPECIALTIES ee porgel, Since then. my general heaith has 

made by improv 


wonderfully, and I now enjoy a = of 
The Ritaker Manufacturing Co. 


health and strength, in eve: ular, aa l 
had not hoped it pooaible to enjoy again in this world 

1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- 
like many powders now on the market, which act on y 


— of which I am satisfied, under God’s blessing, has 
as a stimuiant, these powders, an entirely vecetable 


been due to your remedy. 
com ithe qualities of a tonic—invigorating 
and sartees natural powers of animals,and being 
a mild tive. keep the system ina healthy condi- 
tion, enabling the animal to do more work and to re- 
the approach of disease. To dairymen these = 
ders are invaluable, largely increasing the of 














Tur 
ATTENTION 








Orrice or Onpinarr, Muscocer Co, 


milk, enriching the cream and addin to its Corumsus, Ga., Oct. 1, 1881. 
butter-y jelding . Whena pegaly tot = ¥. Warner @ Co., Roc ¥.: 
it has every giver most complete satisiaction. extLemen—For Eighteen’ Months I suffered in- 
2. The @Oimtment.—For the cure | ‘eusely with a disease of the ag a torpid 
of cuts, sores, oud all shin diseases ou man or beast. ones See olier every 5 
to eaten of tie longest standing are perfectly mervel i 
ous, the inflammation at once ing ay 
pra vy hen ications. upon a by couty your Sale a lave 
&. The Ritaker Chickem Food.—-For pre- | “ure: i conteas T had bat little faith it faith 
vention and cure of all diseases incident to try | efficacy ; > my ot satisfaction. 
re P-ultry keepers find, after brief trial, a very of yee on the second bottle, I eto, afer eee 
increase in the production of eggs, and marked | Of the medicine until I became completely cured. 


Asie promot in the weight and appearance of fowls. 


moter of growth in young fowls it has no 


them in health and free from vermin Ea 
pherd’s - ery rom ny 
Svention and cure of scab, rot. 
sheep and eohoe. This preparation needs only a * “Judge Court of Ordinary. 


Thousands of equally strong man 
trial to prove its worth 
One- box samples of the Condition Powders or | °f them in cases where was abandoned—have 


been voluntaril iven, showing the remarkable 
Chicken Food, or s sample box of the Ointment, will power of Warner's Safe Kidney Ss Liver Cure. in 


be forwarded to any address. t paid, on receipt of 
= cts. in stamps oF currency. wy dress for an les pepe dy = wg ve == onanas. 
Cer Ramaseotaring remem ber the great danger of delay. 


Ce. or 108 Wiley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED. 


H 1c H CLASS 
ECOND-HAND VOLUMES of the AMERICAN 


P LY M 0 U T H R 0 CG K 5. JERSEY CATTLE CLUB HERD REGISTER. 


Eges $2.00 Per Setiing. Address, giving number of volume and price, 
BURPLUS BIBDS ALL SOLD. 8. T., Care Amenican Fanmen Office. 


E. B. OWENS, De er & thie, rt! tBpe. fa Wheat ip 

153 W. Pratt St., Baltimore. Core and HOW: OuPUL 
ire ecu 

AVED Fiissitt Warten e€ 


1 Pulverizer'! Enown,, ‘For Mustry tec 
se apy doh 


$5 to $20 


sTI 


























day » home. Samples worth 
Bors: & oo. "Portland, Maine. 











WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 





THOS. A SYMINGTON. 


rican SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. sx: 


Menufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


VizZ2.: 


Oriole Oakey Wood Fertilizer ||Oriole Acid Phosphate. 
iol bes : wr = rtili Oriole Dissolved Bones. 
yet A Sans Oriole Amm. Superphosphate 


For Grey Lands. 
QG-Each brand ie made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as represented. 





——_—_" 





LIN GLUEFF & CO, . 
167 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {ret Leadenll 


_ Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering’ to the ttade the following WELL- KNOWN PRAEDA OF GONDS, whith we 
guarantee fully up to the standard 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a Hign-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 































; { 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATKE. 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 
8. Seem isi tt . +: 71, ORD Ghee + 1. «Ries Gameeion, : 
4 
SULPHATE PURE 
OF 
amesua, Do. J. BAKER & CO. . mreate 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Aci 
ure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., 
For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. : 
n 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. d 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. © 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. : 
h 







FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 


So' De A at. 


i i 
ud 


ac Mery 


Best, Cheapest 


reuitaral alt 


i 


_ 
4 


aye ap ail 34 


Hi LA 
al in the 


S . cbirket. 


OE IES? 


MGRICULTURAL ENGINE 





FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED 


Buffalo Pitts. Thresher “a | Opener, 


The old standard, and still ahead ofall competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SEbLF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line or Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


ee 


—_— « mam 42 & we eho E ek ee CU CU oe ek ee Oe. oO Oe Ue le. Ue af ae 








Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer vrill, Circular Saw Mills, 
Star, Victor anc ilion Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, : 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. | 
Prices and Descriptive Ctreulars on application, and correspondence solicited from ait wanting $n7 ing ) 
—- OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


To. SS Light St... Baltimore. aed. 
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SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





